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Introduction 


This book is intended to be of practical help to serving teachers 
and teachers-in-training. The overall purpose is to inform the 
reader of the applications of behaviour modification in ordinary 
Schools, As the title of the opening chapter (‘Some Typical 
Pupils’) may suggest, the book is concerned with actual, observed 
pupil behaviour rather than with mere speculation or theorizing 
about the hypothetical causes of such behaviour. 

J have resisted the temptation to trace the academic ‘pre- 
history’ of behaviour modification, since, in my view, the really 
Significant and systematic application of its principles and proce- 
dures in the classrooms of ordinary schools is primarily a feature of 
the last two decades. s 

This period has seen the development of, and some refinement 
upon, such early investigations as that of Madsen, Becker and 

homas ( 1968), in which the selective use of teacher attention, 
combined with a clear statement of classroom rules, was shown to 
reduce the disruptive behaviour of certain pupils in two class- 
rooms. 

This book also pays close attention to ways in which teach 
can manage ‘difficult’ pupils. Here, however, pupils are regarded 
as having ‘difficulties’ rather than as merely being ‘difficult’. In 
other words, the emphasis is upon removing difficulties, rather 
than upon ‘containing’ difficult pupils. 

he text is not, however, restricted to a considera 
means by which pupils who experience difficulties may be helped. 

t goes beyond this, and suggests ways in which teachers can 
Promote the optimum development of all the pupils in their 
classrooms. The book includes a variety of examples, and it is 
hoped that these will both illustrate the flexibility of behaviour 
Modification techniques and provoke discussions between 
teachers and intending teachers. 

And since teaching a class is a dynamic process j 
and teacher alike, the modification of pupils’ behaviour must 
involve a modification of teacher behaviour. For that reason, this 
book may — from a certain angle — be viewed as a text in educa- 
tional psychology which is concerned with the teacher as much as 
with the pupil. More immediately, however, it has four basic 
alms: 

1 To acquaint the reader with the kinds of pupil behaviour to 
which behaviour modification techniques have been applied. 


ers 


tion of the 


involving pupils 
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2 To outline and discuss the fundamental principles and practices 
of behaviour modification, and their relation to current and 
customary school procedures. 

3 To describe and analyse some of the ways in which behaviour 
modification has been used in schools, especially those schools 
within the British education system. 

4 To suggest and consider some ways in which teachers can use 
their own professional skills within the framework of behaviour 
modification, and in the context of the educational system, to 
alleviate difficulties experienced by their pupils. 


NOTE: Readers should understand that, throughout this text, in 
paragraphs referring to the teacher or pupil in general terms, for 
simplicity of style ‘he’ should be taken to subsume ‘she’. 
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Chapter I 


Some Typical Pupils 


This chapter consists essentially of a collection of cases. Each case 
is the story of the treatment of a pupil whose behaviour was a 
source of concern to his or her teacher. The cases have been 
selected for their diversity, but they do have certain features in 
common. In each one, the pupil was treated in his own classroom 
by the teacher. Advice was sought, discussions took place, but 
finally it was the teacher who decided on the treatment to be used. 

The cases are of necessity summarized. This does tend to 
remove from them all traces of the lengthy deliberations and 
sensitive judgements which were involved. Yet it must be said that 
without the teachers’ understanding of their pupils, and of the 
dynamics of their particular situations, the outcomes of these cases 
would have been very different. 

There is a danger when these cases are read that the teachers 
may be seen to be applying prescriptions to their pupils, and that 
the treatment may be seen to be mechanical and lacking in 
humanity. The reality is very different. Itis true that teachers have 
had to be consistent in their treatment, but it is equally true that 
none of these pupils would have been treated if their teachers had 
not been concerned about their progress. 

The cases presented here have been chosen to cover a broad 
spectrum. Six come from the writer’s direct experience with 
teachers, and two were added after discussions with a colleague. 
Each case is the result of many interlinked factors. Although it is 
not a very informative statement to make, each case depended 
upon variables within the pupil, within the teacher, and within the 
classroom context. Which of these surfaced in any one case 
depended primarily upon the teacher's professional judgement of 
a particular set of circumstances. It is not really possible to bemore 


Specific than this. ae. 
A relatively bare outline of each case 1s given. The m 


Presenting each case are as follows: i 
I to sketch in the kinds of behaviour which caused the teacher 
some concern; f 
2 to show how the teacher obtaine 
of this behaviour, by obtaining w 
baseline measure; 


ain aims in 


dan estimate of the incidence 
hat is technically known as a 
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3 to show how the teacher treated the — o 

4 to indicate what were the results of the treatm: : 2 — 

In each case, the names of the pupil and the teache 

reserve anonymity. 
oe is followed by a comment or two, so banso n 
more important features may be emphasized. Tec rain he 
have been kept to a minimum to ensure smooth KRESE A ne 
except when it was felt that the introduction of a term 
asier reading. A 

j It should — apparent when reading these cases hye 
behaviour modification is very much a pr actical ronson ils 
teaching which is concerned with treating the behaviour o. pops 
rather than speculating about untreatable causes. It does not 
the teacher to opt out of responsibility. One cannot ape 
attribute a pupil’s problems to his home ee 
physiological abnormalities, and wash one s hands of his i 
haviour. This is not to say that such considerations oe ig . 
They are very relevant, and are taken into consideration when 
teacher considers treatment. Teachers usually have a good know- 
ledge of home environments, and if physiological abnor: malines 
are suspected, these can be investigated by going through the 
appropriate procedures. . 

It may well be, however, that there are pupils in some classes 
who seem unresponsive to any treatment their teachers are able 
to offer. Under these circumstances, it is prudent to eae 
whether these pupils really belong in the classes, and to consu i 
with the relevant agencies, particularly the Schools’ Psychologica 
Service. Ifthe pupils do not belong in the classes, then treatment 1$ 
best applied in the classes in which they do belong. If the pupils do 
belong in the classes, then this is where they ought to be treated. 
The cases included in this chapter illustrate some of the various 


ways in which a teacher can successfully treat a pupil in his own 
classroom. 


The cases are presented 
across too many dimensions 
ages range from six to fourte 
from ‘bullying’ to ‘work out 
common behaviour problem 

The comments made are s 
maximum benefit by readin 
are presented. 


in no discernible order. They vary 
for this to be possible. The pupils 
en, and the behaviours treated vary 
put’. Some of the pupils have fairly 
s$; other problems are very rare, 

equential, so that the reader will gain 
g the cases in the order in which they 
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Frank 


Frank was a primary school pupil aged eight. His teacher Mrs 
Jones, said he was above average in intelligence for his class, but he 
did little work. Frank was mischievous and full of fun. He 
frequently interrupted other pupils when they were working, 
either by talking to them, or by ‘pulling funny faces’ at them. He 
had a knack of losing pencils and books, and had the rather 
unusual habit of continually checking with the teacher and with 
the other pupils, to find out what he was supposed to be doing. 
When Mrs Jones was talking with the class, Frank behaved 
well. It was only when work was set for the class that he began to 
Cause difficulties. Mrs Jones was concerned about Frank’s be- 
haviour not because she minded him being a nuisance, but 
because he was not learning as well as he could. She was also 
worried because his behaviour was distracting the other pupils. 
The first step before treating Frank was to obtain an accurate 
estimate of the incidence of these inappropriate behaviours. On 
ten successive school days, Mrs Jones set aside ten minutes when 
she would normally mark books, when the pupils were working, 
and kept an eye on Frank’s behaviour. She continued to mark her 
books, but unobtrusively noted each time Frank’s behaviour 
could be classified into one of the following categories: : 
I verbal interruption of other pupils when they were working; 
2 pulling faces at other pupils; 
3 losing pencil or book; 
4 checking with teacher or other pupil. ; 5 
Yy the end of these ten days, a good estimate of Frank’s 
inappropriate behaviour had been gained, and treatment began. 
Mmediately after obtaining this estimate, Mrs Jones took a 
esson with the class in which she discussed the rules of the 
©’assroom. Amongst the rules, the undesirability of verbal inter- 
ruption, pulling faces, losing pencils and books, and checking up 
On Work set, was pointed out, although no specific reference was 
Made to Frank. A 
ollowing this lesson, Mrs Jones began to pay ei tO 
~ Tank as often as possible when he was doing his work, an a 
Ignore him as much as possible when he behaved inappropriate y. 
€ continued to measure his behaviour for the same ten Sone ee 
cach day. This method of treating Frank continued for four 
Weeks, P 
By the end of these four weeks, Mrs Jones noted that Frank’s 
behaviour had improved considerably, and that he had begun to 
show much more interest in his work. The data she had obtained 
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by observing Frank supported this view. Frank had been averag- 
ing between five and six instances of inappropriate behaviour 
every ten minutes before treatment, and was averaging between 
one and two such instances by the end of the fourth week. 


COMMENT Pupils like Frank are by no means unusual in the 
classroom. Compared with many pupils in other classes, they are 
not even regarded as causing problems. However, for Mrs Jones, 
who had been teaching for twenty-five years, Frank’s behaviour 
was a real problem. The learning in her classroom was being 
diminished by Frank’s behaviour. 

There are three main elements in the method used by Mrs Jones 
to treat Frank. These are ‘rules, attention and ignoring’. Mrs 
Jones spent a lesson making the rules clear to the class, and during 
this lesson she pointed out how Frank’s behaviour infringed these 
rules, although she did not directly refer to him. Following this, 
she paid attention whenever she could to Frank when he was 
working and ignored him whenever he behaved inappropriately. 
In retrospect, Mrs Jones agreed that this was more or less the 
opposite of what she had done before. Previously, he had gained 
her attention by his inappropriate behaviour, and as soon as she 
had settled him back to work, she had busied herself with the other 
pupils who were trying to work, yet needed help and encourage- 
ment. 

Tt must also be pointed out that Mrs Jones didn’t find the 
tr eatment particularly €asy to apply. When first advised to ignore 
Frank’s inappropriate behaviour as much as possible, she did have 


Some misgivings. She also found it difficult at first to catch him 
working, and so givehima 


bated by the fa 
F rank’s inappropri 


ls behaviour for ten minutes a day throughout 


é ‘ay seem to be an unusual procedure, However, it does 
give a baseline against which to evalu 


» Frank’s behaviour was a problem, 
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Tom 


Tom was a pupil in a special school for pupils with moderate 
learning difficulties [ESN(M)]. He was aged fourteen. He had 
a measured I.Q. of 74, reading age of 7.6, and an arithmetic age of 
6.9. When the class were supposed to be working, he would 
frequently talk with other pupils, speak out to the teacher, cough 
very loudly, ignore the teacher, and take a walk around the 
classroom. These behaviours were very disruptive. 

Tom’s teacher, Mr Brown, classified these disruptive be- 
haviours into the following categories: 

1 talking to other pupils; 

2 speaking out to the teacher when this was not required; 

coughing loudly; 

3 ignoring the teacher; 

4 being out of his seat when he ought to be in it working. 

In order to gain an estimate of how frequently these behaviours 
Occurred, Mr Brown continued to teach in his normal way, and 
Noted the incidence of the behaviours when the class was meant to 
be working. Like Mrs Jones, the previous teacher, he took a time 
Sample of his pupil’s behaviour. Mr Brown took his time sample at 
the same part of the same kind of lesson twice a week for four 
Weeks, 

In addition to obtaining this estimate of Tom’s inappropriate 

ehaviours in class, Mr Brown was also aware that Tom bullied 
Other pupils, and gave cheek to other members of staff, including 
the ladies who worked in the school dining room. In addition, he 
requently arrived late for school. f 
r Brown spent a lesson with the class discussing 
the classroom, and included in this lesson some discu 
the problems raised by talking to other pupils, speaking out when 
NOt required to, coughing loudly, ignoring the teacher, and pupils 
al of the seat when they were supposed to be working. 

€cific reference was not made to Tom. . n . 

Following this, Mr Brown had a lengthy private discussion with 

site He explained that he felt Tom’s behaviour was neither 

helping Tom nor the class, and said that he wanted to help Tom to 
;MProve. After a brief negotiation, a contract was drawa up 
tween Mr Brown and Tom. It was as follows: 

1 During each number lesson, Tom had to complete yt 
Sums or ten problems, whichever were set. During eac 
language lesson, Tom had to produce at least 150 written 
words or answer ten questions from a comprehension book. 
If he kept to this schedule, he would be allowed to play 


the rules of 
ssion about 
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badminton, which he enjoyed, at lunch time on Mondays and 
Thursdays. : . 

2 For one month, Tom was not to bully other pupils or to give 
cheek to any member of the school staff, including the dinner 
ladies. For this, he would be allowed to go with a school party 
toa weekend camp. For two months of such good conduct, he 
would be allowed to go to the school camp for a week. 

3 If Tom was late for school, he had to make up for any work 
missed before he could play badminton. 

4 Mr Brown was to increase his rate of praise whenever Tom 
was behaving well. 

In addition to these contingencies agreed with Tom, Mr Brown 
decided to minimize his attention to Tom when he was not be- 
having well. 

The contract was in operation for five weeks, until the end of the 
term, and Mr Brown continued to take his twice-weekly observa- 
tions of Tom’s behaviour. During this time, Tom’s inappropriate 
behaviours decreased by 34 per cent, his punctuality increased, he 
ceased to bully other pupils, and he stopped giving cheek to other 
members of staff. Tom earned his camping trip. 


COMMENT This case was of a different order from the previous 
ne. The behaviours were more serious, when one considers 
om’s age, and his ‘out of class’ activities. Mr Brown had pre- 

viously used ‘rules, attention and ignoring’ successfully with other 

pupils, but had found little success when applying these tech- 
niques with Tom. In Tom, he felt he had a pupil who didn’t find 
his teacher’s attention to be rewarding. That being the case, he had 
to find what was rewarding to Tom, and how the school could 
reward Tom for appropriate behaviour. 

As the contract indicates, Mr Brown knew Tom to be interested 
in badminton and camping. Generally, pupils like Tom, whose 

r, had little Opportunity to take part in these 
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The formal contract ended when the term finished for the 
Easter holidays. At the start of the final term of the school year, Mr 
Brown felt that Tom was behaving sufficiently well to be treated in 
the same way as the rest of the class, without a contract. Tom had 
no special treatment during this term, and his behaviour con- 
unued to improve. 


Billy 


Billy was a comprehensive school pupil aged thirteen. He was 
above average in ability, but had come to the school with a record 
of behaviour problems in his three primary schools. Because of his 
disruptive behaviour in the comprehensive school, he was put into 
a special class along with five other pupils who were unable to 
adjust to normal classroom conditions. The pupils took most of 
their lessons in this classroom with their teacher, Mr Davies. 

After three months in the class, it became apparent to Mr 
Davies that Billy needed special treatment. He had become the 
Class leader, and tended to instigate misbehaviour. He would 
fr equently make comments of a provocative nature, and from time 
to time would roam restlessly about the classroom when he was 
Supposed to be working. These two categories of behaviour were 
Selected by Mr Davies for observation. 

Over a period of three weeks, Mr Davies unobtrusively 
Observed Billy for fifteen minutes per day, when work ought to 
have been taking place. This gave the baseline estimate. 

After this, Mr Davies and Billy were called to a meeting with the 
School’s deputy headmaster, who explained that because of his 
intelligence, Billy had been selected to record ina ‘class log book’, 
the day-to-day events in the special class. The purpose of the log 
book was to explain what was happening in the class, which was 
€xperimental, to the deputy headmaster, to the headmaster, and 
to visitors who were interested. The deputy headmaster made it 
Clear that keeping the log book was a privilege to be safeguarded by 


800d behaviour. ; 

Mr vis han explained the purpose of the class to Billy, and 
made a contract with him. It was pointed out to Billy that his 
Comments were not helpful, and that roaming about the pe a 
Was not the best way to behave. It was agreed that Mr Davies 


i -mi iod in 
Would si illy’ ercise book after each ten-minute peri 
a ur. Whenever four signatures 


Which these behaviours did not occ / ; 
ad been accumulated, Billy could fill in the log book if he so 
wished. At the end of each session, Billy was to take the log book to 
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the deputy headmaster, who would read it with considerable 
interest. h : 

When the contract was implemented, Mr Davies continued to 
take his fifteen-minute observations of Billy’s behaviour. 

After a number of lessons, Billy often chose not to fill in the log 
book at the permitted times, and instead, took it home to com: 
plete. The incidence of his inappropriate behaviours droppe: 
dramatically, from an average of five per fifteen minutes observa- 
tion to an average of less than once per fifteen minutes. ne 

After less than three weeks of ‘log keeping’, Mr Davies judged 
that Billy no longer needed observing. He also agreed with Billy 
that the signatures were a waste of time, and that Billy could keep 
on with the log book as long as he behaved well. i 

Generally, the whole class improved. Mr Davies noted a higher 
standard of work from the pupils, a more restrained attitude to 


informal work, anda more relaxed and accepting attitude between 
the pupils. 


COMMENT There are a number of interesting features in this 
investigation. The treatment worked dramatically, although at 
took a long time to devise it. Mr Davies was taking part in an 
in-service course for teachers in behaviour modification when he 
was deciding upon the treatment. He was able to draw on the 
experience of ten teachers and two psychologists before making 
his decision, 

The problems Mr Davies faced were not restricted to Billy’s 
behaviour, The class was by no means easy to teach. However, by 
taking the class leader as his Subject, and improving his behaviour, 
Mr Davies was able to alleviate the problems posed by the class. 

When deciding upon the kind of treatment to be used, the key 
consideration was Billy’s desire to be treated as an adult, a not 
uncommon characteristic of pupils of his age. At the same time, 
Mr Davies knew that Billy had a great deal of respect for the 
deputy headmaster, By keeping the log book, Billy was allowed to 


act responsibly, and by taking it to the deputy headmaster, he was 
being rewarded for his responsible behaviour. 


Initially the treatment a 
Davies had to rememb; 
the start of the treatm 
might be faded out; for example, could the time gradually be 
increased to half an hour? i 


It rapidly became evi 
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Peter 


Peter was an infant school pupil aged six. He was above average in 
intelligence and physically very mature for his age. He was bigger 
and stronger than the other pupils in the class, and he used his 
physique quite forcibly at times. In general, he would behave well 
in class, and he would rapidly become absorbed in whatever he 
was doing. He worked well and played happily with the other 
Pupils. However, his teacher, Mrs Evans, was very concerned 
about Peter’s inability to queue properly. 

Whenever the class had to line up for any reason, Peter shot to 
the front. If any one else was there before him, he ‘bounced’ him or 
her right out of the line. This behaviour wasn’t taken lightly by 
Some of the pupils, nor by Mrs Evans. Nevertheless, the be- 
haviour continued. 

To obtain a measure of the incidence of this behaviour, Mrs 
Evans decided to count how often it occurred each day. Over a 
Period of two weeks, every time the class lined up, Peter dashed to 
the front. Whenever he was beaten for the position, he ‘bounced’ 
the other pupil out. 

Treatment for this behaviour was done in two situations, the 
first when the class was lining up to leave the classroom, and the 
second during P.E. lessons. 
ohen the class was about to be lined up, 
Beg Peter in conversation, usually about his 
with ken keep a restraining hand on his shou 

im, she would ease him into the line, near, 
front, 

PRs Was a more difficult problem, sir \ 
danger in Peter’s behaviour when the pupils were using apparatus 
in turns. To combat this, Mrs Evans used a ‘musical chairs 
technique, The apparatus used by Peter’s group was strung out, 
nd the number in the group reduced, so that by the time Peter 
Pes Moved around the apparatus and arrived back at the start, the 
Pupil had moved off. As Peter came back to the start, Mrs 
vans would greet him with encouraging comments about his 
Performance. He rapidly became used to this routine. Gradually, 
a a period of several P.E. lessons, Mrs Evans decreased the 
nge of apparatus, until Peter was arriving at the start with one or 
more pupils waiting in front of Fim. She continued to be there and 
coment on his performance. Peter didn’t push the other pupils 
Ut. He slowed down and waited for comments. At this point, Mrs 
vans began to worry that he might stand still and wave the others 


Het To her relief, he didn’t do this. 


Mrs Evans would 
work, and at the 
Ider. Still talking 
but not at the 


since there was potential 
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i i o 
As Peter’s behaviour began to improve, so Mrs Evans hrean t 
forget occasionally to reach him at the appropriate times. > 
he did not revert to his original behaviour. 


COMMENT The reward used with Peter is in complete se 
with the rewards used in the two previous cases, with older er 
This case illustrates how, in general terms, a class teacher a 
rewarding to a younger pupil by giving her attention at 
appropriate time. 

The treatment began to fade out naturally. In practice, once a 
behaviour has been developed by being continually rewarded, it is 
best maintained by frequent, but not continuous reward. ec 
quently, whilst a teacher needs to be very consistent initially, thi 
consistency has to be relaxed in the later stages of treatment. Very 


i i i i is 
often, this relaxation occurs quite naturally, as happened in th 
case. 


It is worth notin: 


g that Peter’s behaviour was recorded by a 
simple count, 


rather than by a time sample. If behaviour is 
infrequent, then a simple count is the better of the two methods. 
Additionally, it will have been noted that Mrs Evans obtained a 


very stable baseline measure of Peter’s ‘bouncing’ behaviour. No 
averages needed to be reported. 


Jane 


Jane was a pupil in a school for 


maladjusted children. She was 
twelve years old. A 


ccording to her teacher, Mrs Green, she had a 


but was very concerned b 
work was set for the cla 
trance. In Mrs Green’s w 


sometimes didn’t appe: 

Mrs Green decided 
and counted the number of ti 
However, significantly, 
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estimate, Mrs Green noticed that ‘switching off’ invariably began 
when the pupils were meant to start working. 

Mrs Green treated the behaviour by arranging to be with Jane 
when the work was being set, and giving attention to her as work 
was begun. Whilst Jane was working, Mrs Green gave her as much 
attention as was possible. 

This treatment was very successful. ‘Switching off’, which 
occurred some three or four times a day during the baseline 
recording, did not occur when Mrs Green followed the treatment 
procedure. However, Mrs Green did experience difficulty when 
she tried to fade out the treatment. Attention had to be withdrawn 
very gradually if the behaviour was not to recur. 

Despite this difficulty, Jane’s output of work increased con- 
siderably. She usually completed the work set, and Mrs Green was 
able to put good comments on her books. Jane began to take more 


interest in her work. 


COMMENT This case was included for a number of reasons. 
‘Switching off? is a most unusual problem, but one can make a 
good guess at how this developed by looking at the case history. 
Before Jane wore the hearing aid, she may well have had many 
experiences of not hearing what work was being set. Under such 
circumstances, sitting deep in thought is not an unusual response. 
When she was given a hearing aid, she would have heard more 
demands being made upon her. One can understand her reluc- 
tance to wear the aid. However, given that she had to wear the aid, 
a way out of the demands would be not to hear the instructions. Ifa 
sympathetic teacher accepted that Jane ‘switched off’ from time to 
time, this behaviour could have been inadvertently rewarded. 
Before obtaining a baseline measure of the incidence of the 
behaviour, Mrs Green had not really noticed precisely when the 
behaviour occurred. However, whilst taking the observations, she 
Noticed that the behaviour always began when work was set. One 
may wonder why Mrs Green hadn’t noticed this before. There are 
at least two reasons for this. First, Mrs Green did have her other 
Pupils to consider, and it isn’t always easy to see the idiosyncrasies 
of one pupil when others are requiring attention; secondly, Jane 
didn’t always ‘switch off’. Sometimes she would start to work at 
the same time as the others, and continue working. 
A final point on this case concerns the fading out of the 
treatment. In many cases, as indicated previously, this can occur 
even without conscious planning. Mrs Green, on the other hand, 
had to work very hard to fade the treatment, and had to find 
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out by trial and error how and when to diminish the treatment that 
Jane was receiving. 


Teddy 


Teddy was a primary school pupil aged ten. He was in the remedial 
class, and had been there for two years. Teddy’s reading age was 
8.5, and this was higher than most of the class. However, his work 
output in the English lessons was the lowest in the class. His 
handwriting was clear but laboured, and his work was charac- 
terised by retracing and ‘doodling’. 


It was decided that the best way to tackle this low work rate 
would be to arrange that Teddy could obtain the reward at least 
once, without too much effort. Once he had enjoyed the half-hour 
șession, it ought to be possible to increase what was required of 


Following this, Mr Morris cha 
out just what interested him. Th 


$ d th 
completing so word d that Teddy could earn a car by 


lessons did not have to be consecutive i 
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During the next ten lessons, Teddy averaged 108 words, and 
received his car. 

Following this success, the same arrangement was made again, 
and for a further five lessons, Teddy’s output increased to an 
average of 121 words. 

At this point, Teddy left the school. His father had obtained a 
job abroad, and the school had been unaware of Teddy’s impend- 
ing departure. 


COMMENT The results of the treatment showed that Mr Morris’s 
initial worry about Teddy’s work output was justified. Teddy was 
averaging 29 words an hour before the treatment, and by the end 
of the treatment he was averaging 121 words an hour. 

The first attempt at treating Teddy, using the pre-existing 
reward system, proved to be unsuccessful. This sometimes hap- 
pens in behaviour modification investigations. It is never known 
Precisely whether a treatment will be effective or not, and there is 
only one way to find out. 

The treatment which was effective does however raise a more 
fundamental question. Teddy might well have produced even 
more words if he had been promised a transistor radio for increas- 
ing his output. Yet, given the aim that the special treatment would 
eventually be faded out, and bearing in mind the functioning of 
the school system, such a treatment would hardly be realistic. Ifa 
teacher judges that mere social rewards are ineffective, and that he 
needs to introduce a new reward-system, he must strive to finda 
reward which is effective, yet is as little different as possible from 
the normal reward system being used in the school. This is why it 
is sometimes necessary to try out more than one treatment, whilst 
Slowly moving along a continuum away from social rewards 
towards more intrusive rewards, that is, towards rewards which 
differ from those normally in use. 

The reward used in the successful treatment, model cars, may 
well raise uneasy thoughts in the minds of some readers. Occa- 
sionally, the accusation of ‘bribery’ is levelled at the use of such 
rewards. Let us examine this. The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
(1975) defines ‘to bribe’ as, ‘to pervert by gifts or other induce- 
ments the action or judgement of’. To pervert is defined in terms 
of leading astray. Even allowing for the fact that a close association 
with the use of behaviour modification techniques has biased the 
Writer’s views, it does not seem possible to reconcile the eas 
of Teddy, and the results obtained, with the way in which bribery 
is defined. There are of course, additional philosophical questions 


raised here, and these will be discussed in Chapter 7. 
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The measure used in evaluating the treatment was concerned 
with academic performance. This is very different from the other 
cases previously discussed. There was also an element of compari- 
son with other pupils indicated, that is, the other pupils gained a 
point when they wrote 100 words in an hour. This kind of 
comparison was not explicitly made in the other cases, but this is 
not to say that it wasn’t present in the teachers’ minds. Whilst 
certain pupil behaviours are labelled ‘inappropriate’ by teachers, 
very often it is not so much the performance of these behaviours as 
their frequency which is important. A pupil who continually 
interrupts his neighbour by chatting is behaving inappropriately. 
However, if he chats occasionally to his neighbour, this may be 
quite appropriate. This may well be the way in which other pupils 


behave, and the teacher may feel that this is part of a good, relaxed 
working atmosphere. 


Foe 


ments, (c) talk with other 
ese behaviours were j 
English lessons. 


Pupils, (d) mutter loudly to himself. 
nterfering with learning during the 


To obtai . 
timate ; š 
observed d l of these behaviours, Joe wa 


oe was to sign the sheet, indicating that he 
Mr Johnson. 
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This procedure was put into practice and continued for two 
weeks. During this time, the student teachers continued to 
observe. The results obtained by the observers, showed that Joe’s 
Inappropriate behaviours decreased during the last five lessons in 
which Joe recorded his own behaviour to 25 per cent of the 
baseline level. 

Self-recording continued for a further four weeks without the 
student observers being present. Finally, self-recording was dis- 
continued, and Joe’s behaviour was again observed by the student 
teachers for three more lessons. In these three lessons the in- 
appropriate behaviours rose a little, but remained at 50 per cent 
below the baseline level. 

On the other hand, whilst Mr Johnson and the observers noted 
that there was a marked decrease in Joe’s inappropriate be- 
haviours, the small amount that remained consisted almost entire- 
ly of the disruptive element, ‘calling out’. In addition, there was 
an increase in other inappropriate behaviours; for example, on 
Several occasions, Joe threw objects at classmates merely to attract 
their attention, whereas when not on self-recording, he would 
have shouted at them. , 

Despite this cautionary note, Mr Johnson was pleased with the 
results. He felt that Joe was working better in class, and that he 
was thinking about questions before raising his hand. Both Mr 
Johnson and the observers found Joe’s self-recording to be com- 


Pletely honest. 


COMMENT This case was included because it does show a different 
way in which behaviour modification principles have been ap- 
plied. The pupil was treated by being required to observe his own 
behaviour. This is not the place to discuss the theory behind 
Self-recording, but, very briefly, the idea is that pupils oo to be 
given responsibility in regulating their own behaviour, that 1s, E 
develop self-control. Aspects of this which have been investigated 
include self-recording, ae and ae There wi 
e further discussion of these in subsequent cha 3 l 
In the di cases, the teacher has been the ae In this 
Case, independent observers were introduced into pm bain 
his procedure has advantages and disadvantages, and these re 
be explored later in the text. The immediate advantage in this 


Investigation was that the observers could record for E peo 
Of time in any one lesson. This would have been impossi * = cd 
teacher to do. Consequently, for those lessons onani w ich the 
Observers recorded, a detailed measure of Joe sh ehaviour was 
obtained. The immediate disadvantage for this investigation, was 
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that the observers, who were student teachers, were not available 
for an unlimited time. Whilst the experience of observing was 
undoubtedly beneficial to their teacher-training, there were other 
demands on their time. This accounts for the comparative brevity 
of the investigation. 

Another way in which this case differs from those discussed 
previously is in the amount of contact the teacher had with his 
pupil. This was a secondary school, and Mr Johnson only took the 
class for English lessons. This occasional contact which a secon- 
dary school teacher has with his pupils is one of the current 
problems which behaviour modification faces. When a pupil is 
taught by up to seven or eight teachers in one day, consistency of 
treatment is very difficult to achieve. Because of this, self- 
recording, across a series of lessons, may prove to be beneficial. 


Arthur 


Arthur was a primary school pupil aged nine. He was a very 
diligent worker and was of average ability in most subjects. He was 
very good at Art. 

Arthur did not have any behaviours which concerned his 
teacher, Mr Edwards. What did concern Mr Edwards was the 
behaviours which Arthur lacked. Arthur never seemed to be 
involved in any form of social contact. He didn’t ask questions, he 
seldom seemed to speak with the other pupils, and he responded to 


questions with one- or two-word answers. It was almost as if he 
wasn t part of the class. 


„Mr Edwards felt th 
didn’t know how to m 
to make Arthur nervous and he w 


Arthur was in response to 
than two or three words. 


hat he ought to get to know 
on his own, and found that, after 
egan to talk more. However, Mr 
t generalize to normal classroom 
not say more than two or three 
late talking. 


tempt at getting Arthur involved, 


words in class, nor would he init 
Following this unsuccessful at 
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Mr Edwards decided to try a different strategy. The class were to 
produce a huge painting depicting “The Romans in Britain’, to be 
displayed in the school entrance hall. Different groups of pupils 
within the class were given different parts on which to concen- 
trate. Arthur and another boy, John, who was good at Art, were 
given the task of drawing in the people. This meant that they had 
to move about the groups responding to demand. John revelled in 
this task, and tended to become a little bossy and dictatorial. 
Arthur, on the other hand, performed quietly and soberly, and did 
what was required of him. 

Over the course of several lessons, Mr Edwards noticed that 
Arthur was becoming more involved. The pupils he worked with 
began to ask his advice on where to place the people, what the 
people should be doing, how buildings could best be drawn, and 
so on. Arthur began to respond and he talked. 

During these lessons, Mr Edwards would circulate around the 
groups to offer his advice, and to give praise and encouragement to 
the pupils. 

In the ordinary lessons, Arthur began to talk more often. He 
continued to be a responder rather than an initiator of talk, and he 
still gave very short replies. However, he did become more 
Involved with the other pupils. z i 

When Mr Edwards watched Arthur’s behaviour again for a 
week, he noted that Arthur was talking at more than double his 
former frequency during ordinary lessons. During Art lessons he 
was talking almost continually. 


COMMENT This case was included because it illustrates a kind of 
difficulty not frequently discussed in behaviour modification in- 
vestigations. Pupils who are ‘withdrawn’ can slip by unnoticed in 
classrooms. They do not disrupt the general tenor of the lessons, 
and their lack of certain behaviours inconveniences no one but 
themselves. True, there are some pupils whose isolation seems to 
be self-selected, and these are often very self-sufficient individuals. 
On the other hand, there are some pupils who wish to mix and yet 
seem unable to do so. Teachers can usually differentiate between 


these two kinds of pupil. TIA 

The seg ma once again that an initial method of treat- 
ment may be ineffective. Arthur would talk with Mr Edwards 
when alone, but not in class. Talking to Mr Edwards would not 
generalize from one situation to another. 

When Mr Edwards decided to use the Art lessons as a form of 
treatment, he placed Arthur in what is sometimes called a ‘be- 
havioural trap’. Arthur’s ability in Art produced initiations from 
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the other pupils. He was able to respond in a way which rewarded 
them. This increased the initiations from the other pupils, and so 
the pattern of interactions continued. This behaviour did general- 
ize to ordinary classroom lessons. 


Some Unusual Consequences 


So far, eight cases have been discussed. These have all differed 
quite considerably along a number of dimensions. However, they 
have all been relatively straightforward cases, and in perusing 
these alone, the reader could be misled into believing that be- 
haviour modification invariably produces such results. This isn’t 


always so. In order to give a more complete picture, some unusual 
consequences are presented here. 


The Vanishing Problem 


This is a feature which sometimes occurs when a teacher sets out to 
obtain a baseline estimate of a pupil’s behaviour. The teacher 
defines the problem, sets up categories of behaviour to observe, 
and begins to record, only to find the problem doesn’t exist. 
Inappropriate behaviour vanishes and appropriate behaviour 
emerges. Exactly what happens isn’t really clear, but it seems 
likely that the pupil responds to a change in the teacher’s be- 
haviour. This phenomenon has been the subject of some discus- 
sion (Harrop, 1977b), and it has been estimated that vanishing 


dari occur in some 14 per cent of cases treated in ordinary 
schools. 


Without prior warning, 


r ; teachers can become discouraged when 
a problem vanishes just as 


1 as they are about to begin an investigation. 
However, whilst a vanishing problem may be disconcerting, it 


ought to be kept in mind that it does involve a very efficient, if 
mysterious, form of treatment. 


Ignoring a Pupil’s Behaviour 


appropriate behaviour. Of these three teach 
which causes the most difficult 
don’t like to do this. It conflicts 

The crux of the difficulty see 
ignoring is taken to its extre 
Harrop and McN: 


er behaviours, the one 
y is ignoring. Very often teachers 
with their usual practice. 

ms to lie in how much to ignore. If 
me, there is a danger of escalation. 
amara (1979) describe such a case, in which a 
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pupil’s behaviour changed from ‘fiddling with an object beneath 
the desk’ to ‘cartwheeling across the classroom floor’. Sometimes, 
of course, a pupil’s inappropriate behaviour is rewarded by the 
Sen: of his classmates. There are a number of ways in which 

is may be dealt with. It may be that a simple alteration of seating 
arrangements will reduce inappropriate behaviour, and a good 
indication of the effectiveness of this is seen in the work of 
Wheldall et al (1981), who found that seating fourth year junior 
school pupils in rows rather than around tables, increased the 
on-task’ behaviour of the pupils. Moreover, it was the pupils who 
spent least time ‘on-task’ when seated at tables who showed the 
Most increase when they were seated in rows. Alternatively, it may 
be that the teacher arranges to treat the whole class, as is seen in the 
work of Tsoi and Yule (1976) and Merrett and Wheldall (1978). 

his is discussed further in Chapter 6. 

Allied to the problem of escalation is the problem of contagion 
(Clarizio and Yelon, 1976). If the inappropriate behaviour of one 
pupil is too obviously ignored, the other pupils in the class may 
infer that the rules of the classroom can be ignored, and this may 
produce unfortunate consequences. 

Finally, there is the problem of dangerous behaviour, and this 
cannot be ignored. SAER Weare | 


The Storm before the Calm 


This feature was mentioned briefly when 
the treatment of Frank. His teacher notic 
him, his inappropriate behaviour increase 
ing. This is a very common initial response 
be very worrying for a teacher. 

A simple analogy illustrates how this may occur. We have 
learned that turning a door knob and pulling or pushing normally 
results in the door opening. We are rewarded by being able to pass 
through the doorway. Yet suppose the door is locked without our 
knowing. What do we do? We are liable to exert more pressure, 
and try various kinds of behaviour, until we are convinced that we 
are not going to open the door without the key. „Tn 

The pupil who is being treated is in a similarposition. He finds 
the behaviour which previous gained rewafd iš ineffective. Th 
these circumstances, he may redouble his efforts iman attempt to’ 


gain reward. At this time, the teacher needsto be as consistent as 


the locked door, and the pupil needs to Er that, the ‘key’ to 
gaining rewards lies in behaving appropriat ly. This may well take 


alittle time. agg : s Ti 
oo (Seq Fas: ua 


discussing the first case, 
ed that when she treated 
da little, before decreas- 
to treatment, and it can 


X A 


e s a bi 
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Further Comments 


By this stage, the reader should have a good general picture of the 
applications of behaviour modification in the classroom, and an 
appreciation of many of the decisions which have to be made when 
treating a pupil. In order to put this knowledge into a proper 
perspective, let us now look briefly at these decisions in the order 
in which they have to be taken by the teacher. 

Inevitably, the first decision is concerned with what constitutes 
inappropriate behaviour in the classroom. This isn’t the kind of 
question which can be answered by drawing up a list. What is 
inappropriate in one setting might be quite appropriate in 
another, and vice-versa. A useful way of making this decision is to 
look for behaviour which interferes with the pupil’s own learning, 
and which may also interfere with the learning of others. Such 
behaviour is inappropriate. The kind of pupil who immediately 
springs to mind when using such criteria is the one who is 
out-going and causes some disruption. However, there are pupils 
like Arthur, whose case has just been discussed, who are not 
disruptive. Their inappropriate behaviour includes, ‘not attend- 
1ng, Not joining in activities, not asking for help when it is needed’ 
and So on, and this does not interfere with the learning of other 
pupils. Such pupils need sympathetic help. 

When inappropriate behaviour has been identified, it needs to 
be defined and measured before any treatment is applied, and it 
should be emphasized at this point that whilst the word ‘treat- 
ment’ may have different connotations, it is used in this text with 
specific reference to behaviour modification procedures. The 
pre-treatment measure gives a baseline estimate against which the 
effects of treatment can be evaluated. How to measure the be- 
haviours of concern depends upon such factors as their frequency, 
and the times at which they occur. If a particular behaviour is 
relatively infrequent then a simple count during the day, or lesson, 
can be made. If, however, the behaviour is very frequent, then the 
teacher must take a time sample at pre-set intervals. ; 

Quite naturally, teachers do not wish to take very lengthy 
baselines, since they are eager to treat the behaviours of concern. 
However, if a baseline shows very irregular rates of behaviour, 
then it really ought to be prolonged a little in the hope that the 
behaviour ‘steadies down’. Occasionally, the baseline itself will 
indicate a steady improvement, in which case it might be wise to 
continue with baseline observations to see if the problem vanishes. 


Should the baseline show a Steady deterioration in behaviour, then 
treatment ought to be brought forward. 
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Deciding upon a form of treatment involves a careful analysis of 
what As occurring in the classroom. This means that a close 
examination must be made of the pupil’s behaviour, and of the 
rewards this obtains. Every case is of course, unique, so that, here, 
a firm grasp of the principles of behaviour modification is essen- 
tial, together with a good knowledge of what has been done by 
teachers in similar situations. In addition, the characteristics and 
background of the pupil concerned must be borne in mind. For 
example, it would not be good practice to remove attention froma 
pupil who is known to be starved of affection at home. With sucha 
pupil, the treatment ought to involve giving him more attention, 
but at appropriate times. 

One aspect of treatment as yet not discussed is the curriculum 
material being used. The assumption is usually made that the 
teacher has examined this aspect of the problem before selecting a 
pupil for treatment. However, it needs to be emphasized that if 
each pupil found the material with which he was working to be 
very enjoyable, there would be few behaviour problems. From an 
educational standpoint of course, this material must not only be 
enjoyable, but must also meet the learning requirements of the 
pupil. Here is the rub. The teacher, with limited financial re- 
sources at his disposal must continually seek for such material to 
Suit the needs of each one of his pupils. Whilst behaviour modifica- 
ton techniques can alleviate the difficulties faced by the teacher, 
they must not be allowed to supplant this fundamental educational 
duty. The use of behaviour modification to ‘prop up’ an in- 
adequate curriculum would truly be perversion. ‘ 

When treatment begins, the aim is to increase appropriate 
behaviour and decrease inappropriate behaviour. This is when the 
teacher has to be very consistent in rewarding what is appropriate 
and minimising rewards to the inappropriate. It can be difficult to 
catch some pupils behaving appropriately and great vigilance 
needs to be maintained. At the same time, it needs to be kept in 
mind that the pupil may show some deterioriation in behaviour 
before improving. Differentiating this from a treatment which is 


having a deleterious effect requires careful judgement. : 
If it is the considered opinion of the teacher and of the appropri- 


ate authorities that the pupil really belongs in the class, then the 
treatment decided upon ought to include a way 1n which treatment 
can be ‘faded out’. This is because the ultimate aim must be that 
the pupil functions in the same way as the rest of the pupils. For 
this reason, social reward, using teacher attention, should be the 
first treatment considered. If this is thought to be unrealistic, then 
more ‘powerful’ rewards may have to be considered, even though 
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they are more intrusive. However, these ought always to be paired 
with teacher approval, with the aim that teacher approval will 
itself become rewarding. 

When treatment is applied, recording must continue exactly as 
before, so that the results of treatment can be observed and 
evaluated. 

The fading out of a treatment can sometimes occur quite 
naturally, as indicated earlier. In other cases, it can take a good 
deal of effort. The power of occasional but frequent rewards can be 
a great advantage at this juncture. When once a behaviour has 
been established by continually being rewarded, it is maintained 
most strongly by occasional rewards. This is undoubtedly why 
many inappropriate behaviours are so intractable. They are being 
maintained by occasional rewards. The message is clear. Once the 
pupil is behaving appropriately and being consistently rewarded, 
steps must be taken to reduce the frequency of the reward. 

In the long term, the final evaluation ought to indicate that the 
pupil behaves in the same way as the rest of the class, under the 
influence of the same rewards. This outcome may not be achieved 


given the time at the teacher’s disposal, but it should always 
remain the final goal. 


In Conclusion 


The aim of this chapter has been to demonstrate that behaviour 
modification is a practical approach to some of the problems which 
concern teachers. This has been attempted by examining a series 
of situations in which teachers have treated pupils in their own 
classrooms, and drawing from these cases some of the fun- 
damental considerations involved. In some of the cases the treat- 
ment has been relatively Straightforward, in others, considerable 
ingenuity has been demonstrated. 

In order to achieve the aim of the chapter, it has been necessary 
to postpone a full discussion of many aspects of behaviour modi- 
fication to subsequent chapters, and to ignore for the present the 
traditional ways in which schools allocate their rewards and 
punishments. Many questions will have occurred to the reader by 


now, and it is hoped that the answers to these questions will be 
found further along in the book. 


Chapter 2 


The Theory and Basic Procedures 
of Behaviour Modification 


The cases which were described in the previous chapter illustrate 
how behaviour modification techniques may be used by teachers 
to help pupils overcome various difficulties. Each case was fol- 
lowed by a brief comment which indicated some of the more 
important features of the procedure used. The combination of 
cases followed by comments should have given the reader a basic 
grasp of the way in which behaviour modification can be applied. 
The aim of this chapter is to extend that basic grasp into a deeper 
understanding of the fundamentals of behaviour modification. 


To Set the Record Straight 


Behaviour modifiers are frequently accused of neglecting the 
curriculum, and of spending their ume concentrating on rewards 
which are external to the learning task. In a sense, this is a valid 
criticism. If books and articles written by behaviour modifiers are 
examined, little or no comment is generally found on the curricu- 
lum. This is an unfortunate omission, and because of the import- 
ance of the curriculum material it is necessary to re-emphasize that 
the use of other procedures should be delayed until the curriculum 


has been carefully examined. 
_ Ifthe development of behaviour mod 
is found that the research and writing of B. F. Skinner has had a 
considerable influence. In 1968, he wrote The Technology f of 
Teaching, attacking aversive control, and pointing to the relative 
infrequency of the use of rewards in schools. At the same time 
owever, he very clearly pointed to an examination of the curricu- 
lum. Consider these quotations from his book. 
‘What does the school have in its possession which will reinforce 
(reward) a child? We may look first to the material to be learned, 
for it is possible that this will provide considerable automatic 
reinforcement. Children will play for hours with mechanical toys, 
Paints, scissors and paper, noise-makers, puzzles —in short, with 
almost anything which feeds back significant changes in the 
environment and is reasonably free of aversive properties.’ 


ification is traced back, it 
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‘If natural reinforcement inherent in the subject matter is not 
enough, other reinforcers must be employed.’ 

These are very clear statements of the order in which the 
behaviour modifier ought to proceed; that is, he should seek to 
make the curriculum rewarding before considering other rewards. 
Why then do behaviour modifiers discuss the curriculum so 
infrequently when they report their investigations? There are at 
least three possible answers to this question: 

1 An examination of the curriculum was undertaken before 
Procedures external to the task were considered, and this 
earlier stage remained unreported because it did not solve the 
pupil’s difficulties. 

2 An examination of the curriculum material revealed a solu- 
tion to the pupil’s difficulties, and this was unreported 
because it was a normal teaching process. 

3 The pupil’s difficulties Were social, and as such were con- 
sidered to be unrelated to the curriculum. 

In the second quotation, Skinner recognizes that the teacher 

may not always be successful in his search for appropriate curricu- 


when one appreciates the differences of background and abilities 
that Pupils bring to the learning task, and the limited resources of 
ume and money at the teacher’s disposal. However, whilst the 
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pupil has been punished, yet the punishment seems to have acted 
as a reward. 

In order to avoid becoming involved in this kind of tortuous 
reasoning, behaviour modifiers have developed their own terms 
which are rather more specific and depend upon behavioural 
consequences. Instead of talking about rewards and punishments, 
they talk about reinforcers. 


Reinforcers 


A reinforcer is an event which increases or maintains the rate of a 
Prior behaviour. 

Consider a pupil who is trying to complete a difficult task. He 
looks at his teacher who nods and smiles reassuringly. If the pupil 
Continues with the task, he has been reinforced. The nod andsmile 
from the teacher have acted as a reinforcer for the pupil’s be- 
haviour. Had the pupil given up the task, the nod and smile would 
not have been a reinforcer for the behaviour. , 

In this example, the teacher reinforced the behaviour by pre- 
senting something, nodding and smiling. It is also possible to 
reinforce a behaviour by removing something. : 

Consider now the same pupil, who, in the presence of his 
teacher, is struggling to complete a gymnastic exercise. Sensing 
the pupil’s embarrassment, the teacher moves away and gives his 
attention to other pupils. In the absence of the teacher, the pupil 
works more efficiently at the gymnastics. : : 

Here, it is the eel of the teacher’s attention which has 
reinforced the behaviour. es 
_ Because it is possible to reinforce behaviour either by ing 
ing something, or by removing something, we have two kinds H 
reinforcers, and these are known as positive reinforcers an 
Negative reinforcers respectively. To put it more clearly: Te 

A positive reinforcer is one which, when presented, main 


or in he rate of a prior behaviour. ae i 

A deacheericiost is E hich, — removed, maintains 

or increases the rate of a prior behaviour. | ; 
Whilst te definitions of pease and negative sia le look 
comparatively straightforward, it is appreciated pe ese are Cb 
the simplest of concepts to understand, and two further ran 
may help clarify the definitions. When a teacher oe a pas 
Work rate by giving him a star, the star has ae as po 
reinforcer for the pupil’s work; and when a = a increase 2 
Pupil’s work rate by removing an object from his desk with whic 
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he was playing, the object has acted as a negative reinforcer for the 
pupil’s work. 

As well as emphasizing that a reinforcer can only be defined by 
its consequences, that is, it maintains or increases the rate of a 
prior behaviour, it must also be emphasized that a reinforcer may 
be specific to one kind of behaviour. 

Consider a pupil who chats a lot to his friends seated around 
him. When the teacher puts him in another desk away from his 
friends, he works more and chats less. When she puts him back 


with his friends, his chatting increases again, and his work rate 
drops. 


However, what reinforces one pupil 


The promise of a games lesson may reinforce some pupils, but not 
others, and it may be recalled that the possibility of trading in 


> the attention will very likely lose its re- 


Some behaviours. On the other hand, 


d : the teacher would like to 
ecrcase, for example, pupils talking when they should be work- 


ing, interrupting the teacher when he is talking, disturbing other 
pupils. These are the kinds of beh 


Extinction 


Behaviour will be extinguished 


; > if whatever is reinforcing the 
behaviour can be identified and 


removed. This would be a very 
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simple procedure to apply if reinforcers could be immediately 
identified, and if they could be easily removed. In practice, a 
teacher has to use his professional judgement in selecting what 
appears to be the reinforcer, and his professional skills in arrang- 
1ng removal of that reinforcer. He can only judge if he has been 
accurate in his selection of the reinforcer, and efficient in its 
removal, by a process of continual systematic observation. 

Consider the pupil who continually demands teacher attention. 
He comes out to the desk asking unnecessary questions, or he sits 
looking helpless and puzzled when the class has just been told 
what to do, and when the teacher knows that he is quite capable of 
understanding the instructions which have been given to the class. 
For this pupil, teacher attention seems to be a reinforcer which is 
maintaining the behaviour. He gets the attention, and later, he 
repeats the behaviour. Removing the teacher’s attention would 
Seem to be the appropriate treatment. 

For another pupil, a teacher may decide that a change of seating 
will remove reinforcement from an unwanted behaviour; for 
example, if the pupil has been talking a lot to his friends seated 
nearby, when he ought to have been working. The pupil may talk 
less, at least initially, when seated away from his friends. l 

It is however, comparatively rare to find a pupil behaviour 
which is maintained by a single reinforcer, and this being so, any 
treatment based ona single reinforcer may well be ineffective. It is 
true that a teacher’s attention may be a powerful reinforcer for the 
behaviour of certain pupils, but very often peer-group attention 
can be equally if not more reinforcing. There is also the possibility 
that withdrawal of a reinforcer can produce other behaviours. if, 
for example, the teacher removes his attention from a pupil s 
behaviour, there is a danger that the behaviour may escalate into 


an even more unwanted form. 
In a similar way, the pupil w 
classroom to stop him talking to his 
best means of communication lies i 5 3 
likely to be more disruptive than was his original behaviour. — 
However, whilst it is obviously difficult to decrease a behaviour 
in the classroom by removing reinforcement, it is much less 
difficult to do this when teaching a single pupil. There are fewer 
extraneous sources of reinforcement available, and this can be a 


very productive technique in such situations. 

Perhaps the major weakness of this technique ın the oe 
is that the teacher is using the principles albehayinur moi ification 
only to decrease unwanted behaviour. When reinforcement is 


removed from the unwanted behaviour, the pupil is likely to seek 


ho is removed to another part of the 
friends, may decide that the 
n raising his voice, which is 
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out other reinforcers, and perhaps to try out other behaviours inan 
effort to extract further reinforcement. It is at this time, that the 
teacher ought to be reinforcing other, more appropriate, be- 
haviours. 


Reinforcing an Incompatible Behaviour 


A more realistic means of decreasing a behaviour is to reinforce an 
incompatible behaviour, that is, a behaviour which precludes the 
unwanted behaviour. If a teacher wishes to decrease the time a 
pupil spends out of his desk, he must reinforce the pupil when he 
is in his desk. If a teacher wishes to decrease the time a pupil 
spends talking to his friends, he must reinforce the pupil for doing 
his work. Ifa teacher wishes to stop pupils shouting out answers to 
his questions, he must only reinforce those pupils who put up their 
hands. A good example of the successful use of this procedure was 
seen in the case of Frank, when Mrs Jones ignored his inappropri- 
ate behaviours and paid attention to him when he was working. 

For many pupils, a teacher’s attention is in itself reinforcing. If 
this is so, then the teacher must be selective with his attention. Itis 
all too easy to pay attention to a constantly misbehaving pupil, 
whilst he is being disruptive, and to attend to the other diligently 
working pupils when he is quiet. This does seem to bea reasonable 
way of allocating time, yet in the long term, this procedure can be 
self-defeating. The pupil should be reinforced for working and not 
for misbehaving. 

If however, a teacher finds his attention is not reinforcing, he 
must consider using another, more intrusive method of reinforce- 
ment, such as drawing up a contract, as did some of the teachers in 
the cases described in the previous chapter. And since the ultimate 
aim must be to cease using such intrusive methods, he must 
continue to give his praise and attention to the pupil when 
providing reinforcement. In this way, the teacher himself may 
acquire reinforcing value. 

It will have been noted that the treatment of most of the pupils 
whose cases are described in Chapter 1 was based upon reinforcing 
an incompatible behaviour. In some cases, this was combined with 
the use of an extinction procedure. Just why a particular method 
was selected depended upon a certain set of circumstances and 
upon a teacher’s perception of these circumstances. One cannot 
generalize too much, but it seems clear that reinforcing incom- 


patible behaviour can be a very successful method of decreasing 
unwanted behaviour. 
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Intermittent Reinforcement 


One of the questions which teachers frequently ask when they are 
about to use behaviour modification principles to treat a pupil is, 
‘How often should I reinforce the behaviour?’ This is not a 
question which always produces the same reply, since circum- 
stances differ, but it is relatively easy to give guidelines. 

Some behaviours in life are reinforced whenever they occur. 
Generally speaking, these are the behaviours which sustain life 
itself. Other behaviours tend to be reinforced intermittently. 
Diligently working pupils are reinforced occasionally by their 
teachers, pupils who put up their hands to answer a question are 
reinforced occasionally when they are allowed to answer the 
question. 

This intermittent reinforcement can be very powerful. Con- 
sider the commercial success of the ‘fruit machine’. These 
machines may be clearly labelled ‘76 per cent pay-off’, yet this 
does not deter the player. Most of the players must know that they 
are going to lose in the long run, yet they continue to play. Such is 
the power of intermittent reinforcement. i , ; 

Whilst intermittent reinforcement will maintain a behaviour, it 
isnota very efficient way of establishing behaviour, as any animal 
trainer knows. In the early stages of its development, a behaviour 
needs to be reinforced as frequently as possible. If a teacher is 
trying to help a pupil make the correct verbal response to the lener 
a, he must initially pronounce the letter himself for the pup! i 
imitate, and then reinforce every correct response. When this 
Tesponse has been made many times, continual reinforcement 1s 


Neither necessary nor practical. i : 

It is not too difficult to apply this reasoning to the sme upa 
the behaviour involved in playing a ‘fruit machine „Beraren Py ee 
the machine themselves, the potential addicts will Serie y 
have seen someone else playing the machine and perhaps WE 
Machines seem to be designed to maximize on ne a cat 
since winning is often accompanied by a cacophony. aS This is 
carefully timed so as not to mask the sound acne coins. 
to encourage imitative behaviour from the on-loo. = opiati 

In recent times, ‘fruit machines have geno incor putas 
their operation. The more successful mac a da variety of 
flashing lights, stop buttons, gamble Dutt Skinner’s (1968) 
complex features. One is inevitably reminde ath material which 
comment that children will play for 1e ETEN which feeds 
‘will provide considerable automatic rein as ao" $ enoa 
back significant changes in the environment, y 
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free of aversive properties’. ‘Fruit machines’ seem to have been 
designed with this quotation in mind! 

When this discussion is related back to the original question 
posed, which was concerned with how often a behaviour should be 
reinforced, certain answers emerge. If a teacher wishes to increase 
the performance of a very infrequent behaviour, he must initially 
reinforce each occurrence, if this is possible. If the behaviour is 
occurring frequently, he should reinforce the behaviour frequent- 
ly, although not necessarily each time it occurs. In the long term 
however, when the behaviour is well established, the frequency of 
reinforcement needs to be reduced, so that eventually the pupil 
may behave in the same way as the other pupils, under the same 
conditions of reinforcement. Because of the power of intermittent 
reinforcements, it is possible to achieve this, and some of the cases 
which have been previously discussed illustrate how this ‘fading 
ouv of reinforcement can be accomplished. 

The power of intermittent reinforcement also explains why 
some unwanted pupil behaviours are so difficult to remove. It is 
not sufficient just to decrease the reinforcement these behaviours 
receive, since the occasional reinforcement remaining may still be 
enough to maintain the behaviour. This is one of the reasons why 
an extinction procedure which is not combined with the reinforce- 
ment of an incompatible behaviour may be unsuccessful. In 
addition to this, the power of intermittent reinforcement can make 
it difficult to identify what is reinforcing a particular behaviour. It 
becomes necessary to watch a pupil’s behaviour very carefully 
over a long period of time, since it is unlikely that every instance of 


behaviour will be accompanied by the reinforcement for that 
behaviour. 


Imitation, Chaining and Shaping 


Having read the previous discussion, a teacher might well remark, 
“Yes, I see how to reinforce a behaviour, but what do I do if he 
never performs the behaviour? This is a fair comment. How cana 
teacher reinforce what never occurs? 

This is the sort of problem which games teachers face very 
frequently. Suppose a teacher is trying to show a pupil how to use a 
tennis racquet properly. The behaviour he wishes to occur is a 
smooth, controlled stroke. He may use a number of methods to 
achieve this. He will show the pupil how the stroke should be 
made, giving him a model for imitation. He will require the pupil 
to make elements of the stroke, and will give verbal reinforcement 
for these. He will give reinforcement for successive approxima- 
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tions of the stroke. These three methods illustrate the three basic 
processes known to behaviour modifiers as imitation, chaining 
and shaping respectively. 


Imitation 


One way in which we learn is by observing others. The process of 
imitation or modelling, as it is sometimes called, is one of the 
fundamental ways in which children learn how to behave. It only 
takes a little casual observation of the behaviour of children and 
their parents to see this process in operation. Likewise, if one 
notes the way that parents exhort their children to play with 
certain individuals and not with others, one realizes that parents 
are well aware of the potential influences of imitation. 

_The possibility of imitation is always present, and this makes it 
difficult to discuss imitation in isolation from other processes. It 
has already been referred to in connection with initiating be- 
haviours, and it is undoubtedly present continually in classrooms, 
when pupils see others behaving in various ways. 
i It is not always easy to decide how a pupil selects someone to 
imitate. Usually a person is selected who has reinforcing prop- 
erties for the pupil, for example, a parent. Yet, the boy imitates the 
father’s behaviour, and the girl, the mother’s behaviour. This 
indicates that something more is involved in the selection of a 
Model than its possession of reinforcing properties. There is also 
an clement of discrimination present. ; 

In the classroom, the teacher may well have reinforcing prop- 
erties, yet the pupils may not imitate his patient, diligent, friendly 
behaviours. They may select a very different person to imitate, 
Perhaps the most disruptive pupil. This is one reason why chang- 
ing the behaviour of a disruptive pupil can have a beneficial effect 
On the rest of the class, for example, as in the case of Billy, 


described in Chapter 1. re 
On a more positive note, it seems likely that the pupils. will 
imitate one of their number who has reinforcing properties within 
the group, say, a popular pupil, and if such a pupil can be induced 
to behave appropriately, the other pupils may follow suit. 7 
Ata much simpler level, imitation is clearly important when A 
pupil is learning to read. The teacher says the word, and the papil 
repeats the word. The same basic process applies at a variety 0 
educational levels, always provided the pupil has acquired the 


basic skills necessary for imitation. 
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Chaining 


So far, behaviours have been discussed as though they are the basic 
elements of performance. Yet, if one examines most behaviours, 
they are seen to be sequences of simpler behaviours. Shouting out 
in class comprises a sequence of words, and doing a sum consists of 
a sequence of interrelated behaviours. Each complex behaviour 
may be regarded as a chain of simpler behaviours, the links in the 
chain being forged by the reinforcement at the end of the chain. 

When a new, complex behaviour is to be learned, the various 
simple constituent behaviours have to be linked together. The 
simple behaviours usually link in an ‘end on’ manner, that is, one 
after another. This is particularly apparent in the phonic method 
of learning to read, when c a t has to be combined to read cat. 
Sometimes, however, the sequence is combined in a more com- 
plex manner, and this can make learning difficult, as anyone who 
has ever taught the swimming of the ‘breast stroke’ can appreciate. 
It would be so much simpler if the leg movement followed the arm 
movement. 

Because chaining involves putting behaviours in sequence, it 
does seem natural that one ought to help the learner construct the 
chains in a forward manner, Starting at the beginning. However, 
in certain circumstances, chaining might well be more effective if 
done in a ‘backward’ manner. Teaching a retarded pupil how to do 
a jigsaw puzzle might best be done by initially requiring him to put 
in just the final piece, and then progressively removing more 


pieces. In this way, the pupil can see the final product, and be 
more meaningfully reinforced. 


Shaping 


Shaping is essentially moulding behaviour into a particular form. 
Consider, for example, a teacher who is trying to help a child make 
the correct sound to the letter b. The teacher will say the sound, 
and then listen to the pupil’s imitation. When the pupil makes the 
correct sound, reinforcement is given, For many pupils this poses 
little difficulty, but with the speech-deficient pupil, the teacher’s 
objective can be very difficult to achieve. With such a pupil, the 
teacher must selectively reinforce successive approximations to 
the correct sound. Initially, it may be that the pupil is reluctant 
even to make an attempt, so that reinforcement must be given for 
any sound. Later, the form of the sound may be shaped by the 
selective reinforcement of small incremental steps. 

When using shaping, the teacher has to make two key decisions. 
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He has to decide what the final behaviour is to be, and he has to 
decide how closely the pupil’s present behaviour resembles the 
final behaviour. To move the pupil’s present behaviour to the final 
behaviour may mean taking the pupil through a large number of 
Intermediate steps. 

Shaping is very much a feature of our everyday lives. We shape 
our children to observe correct table manners. We shape our 
Partners to behave in certain ways. That we are not always as 
Successful as we would like to be probably means that we ought to 
reconsider our procedures, and take into account the influence of 
Other shapers and models for imitation. 

Shaping does not always require that reinforcement is given by 
another person. Games players, for example, often improve their 
technique merely by playing games. This can be explained, at least 
in part, by the feedback they gain when they vary their behaviour. 
The novice tennis player who suddenly, and seemingly acciden- 
tally, produces a devastating shot will savour the moment, and 
seek to reproduce the behaviour. Such moments are cherished. 


To return to the initial question which was posed. There are 
three basic processes which can be used by the teacher to set up a 
new behaviour. Whilst the three processes have been treated 
independently in the text, in practice they are often used in 
combination with each other. Teaching a new behaviour frequent- 

y requires that imitation, chaining and shaping are all used. 

When a teacher decides to set up a new behaviour, he may find it 
helpful to seek the answers to the following questions: 

1 What precisely is the new behaviour? 

2 What is the present behaviour? Pas 

3 Is there an available, appropriate model for imitation? 

4 What could be a reinforcer for the behaviour? i ; 

5 Can the behaviour be achieved by helping the pupil chain 

together existing behaviours? 

6 What sort of approximations to t 

reinforced at various stages of com 

The answers to these, and other questions W 
to, should aid the teacher in designing an ap 
Programme. 


he behaviour ought to be 


petence? ears 
hich these give rise 


propriate learning 


Generalization and Discrimination 


The term generalization was used in the previous chapter, when it 
was noted that whilst Arthur would talk quite freely with his 
teacher when alone, he would not talk so freely when they were 
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both in the classroom. Arthur’s behaviour did not generalize 
across the two situations. This is one aspect of generalization. 

Broadly speaking, generalization can occur in three different 
ways, firstly across situations, secondly to behaviours other than 
those being treated, and thirdly to other reinforcers. In Arthur’s 
case, the teacher was trying to achieve generalization across 
situations. 

Generalization may occur naturally, but ideally it ought to be 
planned for in a programme. Such planning is evident in a number 
of the cases detailed in Chapter 1, when the teachers faded out the 
‘artificial’ reinforcement, that is the pupils’ behaviours were 
generalizing to normal classroom reinforcers. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that there was a tendency for this to occur without 
a conscious effort. 

Whilst generalization is very important in its own right, it must 
be considered in conjunction with discrimination. It is difficult to 
think of a behaviour which should be performed in all situations. 
It is appropriate for a pupil to sit quietly at his desk in some 
lessons, but not in others. Talking loudly may not be appropriate 
in many lessons, but it can be in some. Pupils must learn to 
discriminate. 

In everyday life, the ability to discriminate can be very impor- 
tant. The failure to discriminate from subtle cues can make a 
person socially inept. Teachers learn to pick up cues from their 
pupils’ behaviour, and they themselves behave accordingly. How 
and when to reinforce a pupil’s behaviour depends upon a 
teacher’s discriminatory ability. 

Naturally enough, pupils will learn to discriminate. They will 
learn what to do in one situation, and what not to do in another. 
Problems arise in schools when the behaviours which pupils learn 
to perform in the classrooms are not the behaviours which the 
teachers wish to see performed. One of the ways in which teachers 
attempt to deal with such problems is by introducing school rules. 
These are to enable the pupil to discriminate which behaviours are 
appropriate in school and in the classroom, and which are not 
appropriate. Since the classroom rules must differ necessarily 
from one lesson to another, for example, from Mathematics to 
Drama, the pupil must learn to discriminate, and not generalize 
his behaviour from one lesson to another. If, however, the ‘rules’ 
differ from one teacher to another, as may sometimes occur, this 
poses some difficulties in discrimination. This is, of course, 

exacerbated in large secondary schools in which pupils may be 
taught by as many as eight different teachers in a day. If, in 
addition to this, any one teacher is inconsistent in his application 
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of the rules, the pupil must find it very difficult to discriminate just 
what he may or may not do. 

It may be that the problems which can arise from an inappropri- 
ate use of school rules have been exaggerated, and that pupils are 
more capable of discriminating than has been suggested. On the 
other hand, it is worth examining a pupil’s understanding of the 
rules before embarking on a programme which seeks to change 
behaviours encompassed by the rules. 

Another, related problem which concerns teachers is the be- 
haviour which they feel has generalized from the pupils’ homes. 
When a pupil’s behaviour in school is inappropriate to his sur- 
roundings, it is tempting to conclude that this is how he has 
learned to behave at home. This conclusion may well be correct. 
However, as Rutter et al. (1979) point out, ‘For almost a dozen 
years during a formative period of their development children 
spend almost as much of their waking life at school as at home. 
Altogether this works out at some 15,000 hours.’ This does give 
the schools considerable time in which to help pupils to learn 
appropriate behaviours. 

It may well be, however, that what occurs during the first five 
years of a child’s life has a very strong effect on his future 
behaviour, and it may also be true that the home, and later the peer 
group, possesses more powerful reinforcers for the pupil than does 
the school. However, whilst the pupil may generalize behaviours 
from one situation to another, he is also capable of discrimination. 
If the pupil is to learn, he must be helped to discriminate between 
acceptable and unacceptable behaviour in school. This does not 
imply that his home background should be ignored. In fact, the 
more a teacher knows about a pupil’s home, the better will he be 
able to help the pupil. The teacher will be better able to discrimin- 
ate how to reinforce the pupil’s appropriate behaviour. If, in 
addition, the aid of parents can be enlisted, as happens 1n a 
number of schools, the school and home can operate as mutually 
reinforcing systems for the pupil’s various appropriate be- 
haviours, both inside and outside school. $ 

c appraisal of what can 


This may seem to be an overly optimisti ' 
more than sensitive teachers have been doing 


be done. Yet it is no 
Je success. 


for many years, with considerab 


Some Other Practices 


The earlier parts of this chapter have outlined the more theoretical 
aspects of behaviour modification, and should serve to explain 
why certain procedures were adopted in the treatment of the 
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pupils described in Chapter 1. However, it will probably have 
been noticed that not all the procedures used, for example, 
contracting and self-recording, have as yet been discussed. In 
addition, to make the coverage of behaviour modification prac- 
tices more complete, two other procedures, the use of tokens and 
time-out, need to be discussed. 


Contracting 


Entering into a contract with a pupil may seem a strange procedure 
to adopt in a classroom. Yet contracts are very much a feature of 
our society. We enter into contracts when we buy houses, when we 
marry, and when we enter into employment. Contracts of one 
kind or another are inescapable. Indeed, in recent years there has 
been an increasing emphasis on specifying the exact nature of a 
contract, as all teachers will appreciate. In this sense, it could be 
argued that entering into a contract could be very beneficial to a 
pupil. It could be an aid to him in his future handling of contrac- 
tual obligations. 

A moment of reflection on our school system indicates that there 
are a number of what might be called ‘negative contracts’ in 
operation. They are not always explicitly stated, nor are they 
always formalized, but they do exist. Consider the following 
statements: 

‘If you carry on fooling about, you will have to complete your 
work during break-time.’ 

‘If this behaviour occurs a 
from school.’ 

If these are not contracts 
doomed to disaster. 


There are of course some ‘positive contracts’ in operation in 
schools. Pupils generally know under what conditions they can 
receive a prize or a commendation at school assembly. However; 
these positive contracts do tend to be less frequently expressed 
than negative contracts. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate aspect of Positive contracts is that 
they tend to be fulfilled by the best pupils. We ought perhaps to 
turn our attention to those pupils who receive little from such 
contracts. Teachers may well agree with this sentiment, but may 
still feel worried that entering into a contract with one pupil will 
have a deleterious effect on the other pupils in the class. This is a 
very reasonable cause for concern. Yet it may be an unjustified 
fear. In the case of Tom, described in Chapter 1, a relatively 
comprehensive contract was devised and fulfilled. However, be- 


gain, we shall have to suspend you 


» they are idle threats, and as such seem 
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= oi teacher was concerned about the effect this might 
paad bo a whole class, the behaviour of other pupils was 
pot e r t roughout the whole period of the investigation. The 
P s clearly indicated that, rather than deteriorating, the be- 
Enw of the other pupils actually improved. 
meak A eit of pee the full details of this case were not 
(19782). pter 1, they may be found by consulting Harrop 
i a mange be concluded from this one investigation that making 
wae act with one pupil will never have a deleterious effect on 
cere ge On the other hand, itcan certainly be concluded that 
ae ga contract can, in certain circumstances, be beneficial both 
the pupil concerned and to the class. 
ht py decides to enter into a contract with a pupil, he may 
ee ollowing guidelines to be helpful. The book How to Use 
Hane ap Contracting in the Classroom, written by Lloyd 
aie 1e in 1969, offers a number of suggestions, which are listed 
in an abbreviated form: 
1 The pay-off should be immediate, 


stages. 
2 It is better to provide frequent, small rewards for slight 


improvements in behaviour, rather than large rewards for a 
great change in behaviour. 


3 Both sides of the agreement sho 
participants; that is, a pupil should not be contracted to 


receive a reward either for too little, or for too much work. 

4 Because of the different levels of pupils’ ability, it is better to 
arrange individual rather than group contracts. 

5 The tasks involved in the contract must be able to be com- 


pleted in the available time. 
When to use a contract is a decision that the teacher is best able 
to take, and to a large extent this decision depends upon the 


severity of the pupil ’s difficulties. However, using a contract when 
ess artificial methods may WOrk, is a little like using a sledge- 


hammer to crack a nut. 


especially in the early 


uld appear balanced to the 


Self-Recording 


Self-recording requires a pup. 
systematic manner, as was see 


il to observe his own behaviour in a 
n in the case of Joe, described in the 
previous chapter. It is not a procedure which has been very widely 
used in schools, but it is quite common in other spheres of activity. 
Many individuals have found that recording some aspect of their 
behaviour has enabled them to modify that behaviour. This is 
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particularly evident when people wish to control their weight. 

The results of self-recording procedures in schools have not 
always been successful, as McNamara (1978) has noted. A poten- 
tial weakness of the technique is that records can be falsified. For 
this reason it is important to have an independent check made on 
recordings. This independent check need not be continuous, but 
it is important that the pupil should not know when it is to be 
made. If the pupil does know when the check is made, there is a 
risk that self-recorded data will be accurate only when it is being 
checked. 

Provided self-recording is done accurately, there are two advan- 
tages to be gained by using this technique. First, it can yield data 
from a variety of lessons taken by several teachers, and secondly, it 
shifts some of the responsibility on to the pupil — that is, it isa step 
towards the development of self-control. These two advantages 
indicate why self-recording is perhaps more appropriately used in 
the secondary school than in the primary school. At the secondary 
stage of education, the pupil is likely to be taught by several 
teachers in the course of one day, and he is fast reaching an age at 
which self-control is very important. 


The Use of Tokens 


When we think of tokens, we tend to picture individuals receiving 
points, stars, or even pieces of plastic, which can later be ex- 
changed for something more desirable. This may seem to be a very 
artificial way of interacting with pupils, yet, on reflection, our 
everyday existence is seen to involve the use of tokens. What is 
money if it isn’t a token? There is nota lot we can do with it, except 
exchange it for something more desirable. 
All schools use tokens. House-points, stars, and even marks on 
books are tokens of one kind or another. However, when a 
behaviour modifier uses tokens, he is usually going beyond this 
normal usage. 
The token used can be anything from a mark on a book to a 
plastic star, just so long as it is not something which can be 
manufactured by a pupil without the teacher’s knowledge. Pro- 
vided the token is firmly associated by the pupil with something 
that he wants, the token can be a very effective reinforcer. 
Tokens are used because they have several advantages over 


other kinds of reinforcement. Some of these advantages are listed 
below: 


1 Pupils often need very frequent signs that they are behaving 
appropriately. Tokens can supply these signs. 
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2 Tokens need not be tied to a single reinforcer like teacher’s 
praise, which may lose its effectiveness from time to time. 
They can be cashed for a variety of reinforcers. 

3 Tokens can be applied for a variety of behaviours. 

4 Tokens offer the possibility of obtaining a larger reinforcer 
than would normally be the case when a single reinforcer is 
used, since tokens may be saved over a period of time. 

Token systems can be very effective. However, it is no coinci- 
dence that token systems tend to flourish in special schools rather 
than in ordinary schools. There seems really very little need for an 
ordinary school to become involved in an overly elaborate token 
system. However, equally, there seems no logical reason why the 
use of tokens should be completely ignored when house-points 
and stars are used in general practice. 

Consider the following case, in which a teacher, in consultation 
with the writer, treated a pupil in a remedial class who was very 
reluctant to stay at his desk. The teacher talked with the pupil, 
who was nine years old, and explained to him as carefully as 
Possible the desirability of staying at his desk and working. He was 
quite sympathetic to her view, but was clearly unimpressed by the 
long term advantages of working. When the teacher asked him 
what he would prefer to be doing, she received a list of sugges- 
tions. From amongst this list, she extracted as a potential re- 
inforcer the fact that he claimed to want her attention for his 
reading. 

Armed with this information, the te 
the pupil that whenever he worked in h 
would be followed by a spell of such rea 
this was a very satisfactory arrangement. 
fulfil his part of the contract. He did not stay inhisdesk. 

The teacher was left in something of a dilemma. The pupil still 
expressed the desire to read to her, yet he seemingly couldn’t 
manage half an hour at his desk. She was reluctant to reduce the 
time period, since this would disrupt her work with the other 
pupils, yet a reduced time period did seem to be required. 

As a way out of the dilemma, the teacher decided to use a token 
procedure. She told the pupil that she would initial his book every 
five minutes during which he stayed in his desk working. When he 
had collected six such initials, not necessarily consecutively, he 
could read to her. This worked well. At first, the five minute 
periods occurred spasmodically throughout the lesson, but 


gradually, they became consecutive. 
In this case, it seemed quite evident that the use of tokens was 
beneficial to the pupil. The signatures had acted as signs that he 


acher made a contract with 
is desk for half an hour, this 
ding. The pupil agreed that 
However, he did not 
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had fulfilled at least part of his contract. He was able to save these 
signatures until he had sufficient ‘currency’ to obtain his reward. 
This case also reveals another interesting feature of behaviour 
modification. The teacher selected a pay-off reinforcer which was 
educationally beneficial to the pupil. This should not go unnoticed 


at this stage, and it is a consideration which will be returned to 
later. 


Time-Out 


This is a procedure which is used to reduce inappropriate be- 
haviour by removing a pupil from access to reinforcement. At its 
most extreme, it can mean isolating a pupil for a time in a bare 
room devoid of any feature which might interest him. This is 
essentially an extension of the extinction procedure, which seeks 
to remove reinforcement from inappropriate behaviours. How- 
ever, unlike the extinction procedure, time-out involves a physical 
movement of the pupil away from other available reinforcers. 
Such a procedure might, at best, make teachers feel uneasy. 
Yet, what of the boy or girl in a school for maladjusted pupils, who 
18 sometimes physically aggressive, and is a danger to other pupils? 
A few brief periods of time-out may stop this behaviour. More- 
over, if time-out is not used, the alternative treatment may involve 
the permanent removal of the pupil from his peer group. Under 
circumstances like this, the use of time-out merits consideration. 
Time-out can bea very successful procedure, and its success can 
be achieved with very few removals. However, it is all too easy for 
the teacher unwittingly to help the treatment fail by his very 
concern for the pupil he is treating. He can make the time-out 
room a comfortable, interesting area, and Pop in and out to see 
how the pupil is faring, with the result that the pupil may find 
abies he be a Obviously, the pupil needs to be 
uring time-out, but thi i 
otherwise he may find ee ore Meta aiai 
At a less extreme level, a time-out procedure can be used 
without a special room being involved. For some pupils, the use of 
a ume-out area in a classroom can be effective provided other 
sources of reinforcement for inappropriate behaviour are not 
available. This may, however, be difficult to achieve., 
In general, the use of time-out procedures is not really appropri- 
ate with pupils in ordinary schools, since pupils whose behaviours 


are of sufficient magnitude to suggest the procedure ought not be 
found in such schools. 
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Summary 


Throughout this chapter there has been a continual emphasis on 
the consequences of behaviour, and of the reinforcing properties 
of these consequences. It has been seen that under various cir- 
cumstances, a pupil can be reinforced by the material he is 
learning, by a teacher’s attention, by a token, and by a whole 
variety of events. It has been stressed that reinforcement must be 
used selectively in order to help a pupil overcome his classroom 
difficulties. 

Procedures for increasing and decreasing rates of behaviour 
have been discussed, and these various procedures have been seen 
to differ in the degree of artificiality they introduce into the 
classroom. The relative usefulness of continuous and intermittent 
reinforcement has been emphasized, with some indication of 
when each is best used; whilst at the same time the danger of 
maintaining an unwanted behaviour by intermittent reinforce- 
ment has been indicated. : 

In addition to examining consequences, the associated pro- 
cesses of generalization and discrimination have been outlined, 
together with the implications these have for the teacher. Finally, 
the process of imitation has been discussed, in conjunction with 
chaining and shaping, two processes which are concerned with 
consequences of behaviour. 

è Taken as a whole, this chapter may be 
itself to answering two general questions: 


1 Why isa pupil behaving in a particular way in the classroom? 
2 What can the teacher do if he wishes to modify the pupil’s 


behaviour? 


said to have addressed 


Chapter 3 


Translating the Principles and 
Procedures into Practice 


Any experienced teacher reading this book will almost certainly 
have noticed that many of the elements of behaviour modification 
exist in the current practices of teaching. Within the classroom, 
the teacher strives to make work interesting yet academically 
appropriate to the pupils’ needs. He pays attention to his pupils 
and shows appreciation of good work. He verbally checks be- 
haviour which infringes the rules. For many teachers, and many 
pupils, this is all that is needed. Would that it were always so. 
One way in which current Practice departs from the procedures 
generally used by behaviour modifiers lies in the use of dis- 
approval. White (1975), in a survey which involved classroom 
observations of 104 teachers in the USA, found that verbal 
disapproval exceeded verbal approval at all grade levels beyond a 
pupil age of six, roughly equivalent to the infant school level. 
Moreover, this difference became disproportionately larger as the 


obtained very similar results, that is, for this age range, the ratio of 
disapproval to approval was approximately 3:1. 

It is quite true that since these investigations were carried out in 
the USA, and New Zealand, they do not necessarily apply in 
Britain. However, consider the work of Rutter et al. (1979), in 
which twelve secondary schools in London were surveyed to see 
what impact the schools had on their pupils. This was research on 


quency out of school. Whilst the findings of this investigation were 
necessarily complex and detailed, Significantly, amongst the 
findings, it was noted that across the whole sample of schools the 
classroom observations showed that teachers’ reprimands 0C- 
curred twice as frequently as teacher’s praise. 

This predominance of reprimands may be no surprise. What 
may surprise teachers was the further finding that teachers’ praise 
was associated with better pupil behaviour and lower delinquency 
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rates, whilst teachers’ reprimands showed no such relationships. 
When other school practices were examined, it was found that 
Whilst the links between punishment and outcome were rather 
ge those between rewards and outcome were more consis- 

- All forms of rewards, praise or appreciation tended to be 
associated with better outcomes.’ 


Rewards and Punishments within the 
Schools 


n a mtg practices within schools, a number of potential 
en a : and punishments may be distinguished. Apart from 
el ee and pi ia | these include the use of stars, 
of thes a ee etention, lines and caning. The relative use 
eano ies from school to school, and indeed from one 
difficult to another within the same school. Additionally, it is 
renga to Separate these practices from the teachers who apply 
i » Since it is quite evident in schools that pupils do not respond 
N exactly the same way to the same practices when applied by 
different teachers. 

There are of course different personal philosophies surrounding 
the use of these practices. Some teachers dislike stars because they 
feel that pupils become involved in competition, and that less able 
Pupils lose out. Some teachers give stars for effort, whilst others 
feel this practice is difficult to justify to more able pupils. Other 
teachers may use class-stars, so that a class competes against its 
Own score of the previous week. 

Similar comments may be made about the use of house-points. 
In addition, house-points may suffer from ‘galloping inflation’. If 
One teacher distributes house-points more liberally than his col- 
leagues, they may feel that their currency has been devalued. The 
Pay-off for house-points is another important feature of their use. 
If the gaining of house-points results in embarrassment for some 
of the pupils at the end of the week, then such a system can be 


counter-productive. If, on the other hand, competition is seen to 
ance of doing well, and 


be fair, that is, all houses have an equal ch 
the pay-off rewards the pupils in a meaningful way, then the use of 
Ouse-points can be very effective. In practice, it is rather difficult 
to arrange that these conditions are met. All too often, one house 
seems to contain a preponderance of pupils who gain house- 
Points, whilst another seems to lack such pupils. Also, it is not 
which is appreciated by pupils of 


always easy to arrange a reward 
different ages. A word of praise from the headmaster may be an 
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effective reward for the younger children in a secondary school, 
but it may well embarrass older pupils. 


sometimes awarded, but it is rather difficult to assess to whom 
these ought to be given. 

hen one looks at detention, lines and caning, these are seen to 
be much simpler to apply. They are usually given when a pupil 
infringes the rules of the school, and as such, they are aimed at 
discouraging ‘bad? behaviour and by implication at encouraging 
‘good’ behaviour, 

In practice, detention means keeping a pupil in a classroom, 
usually doing school work when he would normally be free. 
Giving a pupil lines, means that the pupil writes out something 
during his free time. Caning means that the pupil is struck with a 
cane by the teacher. These Practices may discourage a pupil from 
repeating the behaviour which Precipitated such treatment. 


Sometimes pupils are sent to the headteacher as a punishment 
or breaking rules. Pupils are sent less frequently asa reward. This 
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is alw i 

is ee ed pps varm at fault. If strong measures are taken, 
! e pupils? If strong measures are not is thi 

fair to the teacher? : are 
Th i a a 

m RAN a picture of schools that this discussion produces is 

Reward, ich there is a balance between rewards and punishments. 

aa oe Fa less easy to apply than are punishments, yet rewards 

Ro oe o be associated with appropriate pupil behaviours, whilst 

osm ents do not. That schools must have sanctions is evident, 

of koh must not be over-used. How to increase the effectiveness 

punishments and rewards is a central issue in education. 


Effective Punishment 


ad ba aol St rr modification techniques which 
Of punishrmerit cult to accept is the playing down of the use 
wanted? behaviour. e oa potted removing reinforcers from ‘un- 
usually followed Aa reinforcing incompatible behaviours is 
thentidined aal ith the pupil who misbehaves. However, as was 
remove all ie ier, it is not always possible in a classroom to 
quentl the reinforcers which maintain a behaviour. Conse- 
may it an unwanted behaviour may conunue unabated, or it 
f Aea to escalate. In addition, the teacher may see signs in the 
Hen Ak Fig unwanted behaviour is becoming contagious. 
oes a circumstances occur, some form of punishment is 
ands ry. f punishment is to be used, it must be used effectively 
Paringly. 

done nature of the punishment adminstered must be such that it 
> Suppress the unwanted behaviour. To an extent, the kind of 
fe sement which is effective varies from one pupil to another, so 
at a sharp word from a teacher may be very strong punishment 
Wi pupil, and completely ineffective for another. Because of 
” Sit 1s very difficult to generalize, although a recent survey of 875 
condary school pupils, aged eleven to fifteen years, conducted 
ee (1978), found that boys listed corporal punishment, an 
nfavourable report sent home, and detention as the three most 


disliked deterrents, whilst girls listed corporal punishment, an 
de to look foolish in 


v pfavourable report sent home, and being ma lis 
ass by means of sarcasm, as their three. The least disliked 


deterrents were, for boys, being urged to make an effort, being 
and a good talking to in 


made to look foolish in class jokingly, | 
Private; and for girls, being sent from the room, a good talking to 
in private, and being urged to make an effort. These lists are 

Owever merely indicators, since deterrents which are disliked are 
Not necessarily deterrents which are effective. 
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If punishment is to be associated with an infringement of rules, 
the time gap between the infringement and the punishment ought 
to be as brief as possible. The longer the delay, the weaker will be 
the association. Sometimes a system of ‘minus points’ is used, and 
provided the pupil understands why he receives such a point, this 
can bridge the time gap between the infringement and the punish- 
ment. In addition, if as commonly occurs, a certain number of 
these points have to be collected before a punishment is adminis- 
tered, the pupil may learn to exert control over his behaviour, 
although clearly this procedure raises problems of how many 
points to administer for a particular infringement, and of how 
many points are added together to justify the final punishment. 

Whilst punishment may be necessary from time to time, it is not 
difficult to see the dangers inherent in its use. If a pupil is not clear 
why he receives punishment, he may reduce his general level of 
behaviour in school, he may feel unjustly treated, and he may feel 
that he cannot establish satisfactory relationships with teachers. If 
punishment is too severe, it may lead the pupil to avoid teachers; 
and to avoid school. If punishment is too frequent, the pupil may 
learn to associate the teachers and the school with unpleasant 
consequences. 

It is very difficult to summarize how punishment may best be 
used. However, when it has to be used, it seems evident that: 


1 It ought to be used to help a pupil discriminate rules which 
are not to be broken. 


2 The teacher must be co 
for rule breaking. 


3 The punishment must be aversive to the pupil, although not 
too severe. 


4 The punishment ought to be administered as soon after the 
infringement as possible. 


When these four conditions are observed, as indeed they are by 


many teachers, punishment does not have to be administered 
frequently. 


mpletely consistent in his punishment 


Effective Rewards 


It would seem logical to follow a section on effective punishment 
with a discussion of effective rewards. However, since the effec- 
tive use of rewards is a theme which runs throughout the text, and 


has not yet been developed fully, such a section would necessarily 
be incomplete at this stage. 
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The Role of the Teacher in Behaviour 
Modification 


It is in the application of behaviour modification techniques to the 
classroom that one sees most clearly an examination of the effec- 
tiveness of the use of rewards. This was illustrated in the eight 
cases discussed in Chapter 1. Moreover, it may seem that the role 
of the teacher in using rewards, and in behaviour modification in 
general, has already been clearly explained. This is not really so. 
What was really seen in Chapter I was ‘the tip of the iceberg’, to 
use a popular but curiously appropriate analogy. : 

Beneath the obvious features of what the teachers actually did, 
and the apparent simplicity of phrases like ‘the teacher was 
concerned that’, and ‘the teacher decided to’, there lurks a huge 
mass of complex considerations and decisions which had to be 
taken. 

These considerations begin inevitably with the realization that 
no two pupils are alike. Each is a unique individual with a different 
genetic endowment and a different environmental background. 
Even identical twins cannot have exactly the same environment. 

When this is examined at the level of the classroom, large 
differences along many dimensions are seen between pupils. 
Equally, large differences may exist between classes of pupils, and 
between the teachers of these classes. Because of all these differ- 
ences, it is not possible to lay down courses of action to be followed 
without very careful consideration. 

The person who is uniquely qualified to understand the com- 
Plexities involved is the teacher. Who else can appreciate the 
difficulties a pupil experiences in the classroom? Who else can 
appreciate what might reinforce the pupil when he is amongst his 
peers? Because only he can answer such questions, the teacher has 
to be the decision maker as well as the practioner. Behaviour 
modification can inform him of available procedures, of theoretic- 
al considerations, and of what has worked for other teachers with 
other pupils, but it cannot tell the teacher what will work with his 


Pupils in his classroom. 


Let us look briefly at some of the decisions a teacher must make 


when he wishes to use behaviour modification techniques to helpa 
pupil overcome difficulties. These decisions have already been 
referred to in the cases discussed in Chapter 1, but not in the 
systematic form which follows. l 
1 The teacher must first seek to analyze the precise nature of the 
pupil’s difficulties, and must satisfy himself that the answer 1s 
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not to be found in a more appropriate use of curriculum 
material. 

2 If no answer is to be found in the curriculum material, the 
teacher must specify the difficulties in behavioural terms. 

3 The teacher must decide how best to obtain a baseline 
estimate of the behaviours of concern. This involves a num- 
ber of interrelated decisions. The behaviours may be very 
frequent, and therefore it may be necessary to take a time 
sample. The behaviours may occur at specific times during 
particular lessons, so that observations need to be made at 
these times. The original list drawn up for observation may 
include too many behaviours for accurate observation, so that 
it may have to be pruned to contain only those behaviours 
most central to the pupil’s difficulties. 

4 The teacher must decide how he can unobtrusively observe 
the pupil’s behaviour. 

5 The teacher must decide how long to continue the baseline 
observations in order to gain an accurate estimate of the 
extent of the pupil’s difficulties. 

6 Armed with the baseline data, the teacher must decide what 
to do in order to bring about an improvement in the pupil’s 
behaviour. This is, of course, by far the most important and 
sensitive decision which has to be made. The teacher will 
know basically what changes in behaviour he would like to 
produce, but he must make precise decisions on how these 
changes may be brought about. 

When deciding what Strategy to use, the teacher has tO 
make very careful decisions about the potential reinforcers 
available in the classroom, how these affect the pupil, how 
special treatment of one pupil might affect other pupils, and 
whether to introduce more artificial procedures into the 
classroom. Yet, at the same time, he has to balance these 
decisions against the ultimate goal of withdrawing special 
treatment from the pupil. Withdrawal of treatment has to be 
allowed for at this stage of planning. 

7 When a strategy is put into action, the teacher must Con- 
tinually evaluate its success, or otherwise. If the results are 
not those he seeks to achieve, fresh decisions have to be made. 

8 Should the treatment be successful, the teacher must judge at 
which point he begins to fade out the treatment. Any com 
plications at this stage must necessarily produce a new set 0 
decisions to be made. 

All these and many other related decisions have to be made by 

the teacher who applies behaviour modification procedures. Yet» 
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despite the seemingly exhaustive list of decisions to be made, there 
are numerous important considerations which may spring to 
mind, that have not yet been mentioned. For example, a teacher 
may decide to give more attention to a pupil when he is working; 
but how is this to be done? What does the teacher say, or do? How 
often does he approach the pupil? Might too frequent attention be 
counter-productive? These are all pertinent questions which have 
to be answered by the teacher. Just what kind of answers emerge 
depends to a large extent upon the teacher’s professional skills and 
his knowledge of the pupil. 

Whilst this analysis of the decisions made by a teacher serves as a 
good illustration of the teacher’s role in behaviour modification, it 
will probably have been noted that it did make two assumptions, 
(a) that the teacher was with the same class all the time, and (b) that 
the teacher was concerned primarily with social aspects of his 
Pupil’s difficulties. This limits the explanatory value of the discus- 
Sion, and precipitates further consideration of the teacher’s role. 


The Secondary School 


In the secondary school a teacher may take a class as infrequently 
as once a week, or perhaps at most six times a week for a forty 
minute lesson. This contrasts very markedly with the situation 1n 
the primary school, in which a teacher remains with a class for 
much of the day. Whilst the primary school teacher constantly 
interacts with some thirty pupils, the secondary school teacher 
will interact with a much larger number of pupils. If, for example, 
he teaches eight different classes, he may interact with some 240 
Pupils in a week. 

_ A similar situation exists when one examine 
tion. In the secondary school, he may be taug 
different teachers in a day, and perhaps by some 
teachers in a week. 

It is true that the secondary school teacher may well teach a 
pupil for more than one year, whereas this is unusual in the 


Primary school. However, the time a secondary school teacher 
spends with any one pupil is unlikely to approach the time spent 
5 ils. In addition, the 


by a primary school teacher with his pupi addii t 
relative sizes of the schools tends to exacerbate this differential. 


Primary schools are generally much smaller than secondary 
schools, and it is relatively easy in the primary school for the 
teacher to maintain a relationship with a pupil who has moved on 
to another teacher. It is also relatively easy for the primary teacher 
to gain information about a pupil from other teachers. There are 


s the pupil’s posi- 
ht by up to eight 
fifteen different 
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fewer teachers to consult. The secondary teacher is involved in a 
much more complex network of interactions. Not only does he 
interact with many more pupils, he also interacts with many more 
staff. It is difficult under these circumstances for him to get to 
know all his pupils well. 

Teachers in secondary schools are very aware of this difficulty, 
and various organizational procedures have been developed, 
aimed at ensuring that the individual pupil is not overlooked 
within the system. These procedures take various forms, and 
include the provision of form teachers, tutor groups, pastoral care 
teachers, and year headteachers. The teachers filling these posts 
are concerned with all aspects of the progress of certain pupils 
within the school. 

Despite the substantial differences between secondary and 
primary schools, it is still quite possible for a secondary school 
teacher to treat a pupil whilst teaching a class. This can yield 
considerable success, although clearly it depends on the number 
of lessons per week in which treatment can be applied. Such 
treatment does assume that pupils can discriminate how to behave 
towards different teachers, yet this is not an unrealistic assump- 
tion when one looks at the way pupils generally behave with 
different teachers. Indeed, it could well be argued that teachers 
have always used behaviour modification techniques informally, 
with varying degrees of success with different pupils. 

If, alternatively, it is decided that a pupil’s difficulties are 
sufficiently general that he ought to be treated across a series of 
lessons, this is a decision which needs to be made by a group of 
teachers. Such a suggestion is most likely to come from a teacher 
responsible for pastoral care, perhaps after the pupil’s difficulties 
have been continually brought to his attention. Under these 
circumstances, it might be decided that the pupil ought to be 
treated by all or some of his teachers. This would require a good 
deal of close collaboration. All the decisions outlined earlier, for 
example, the curriculum material, the precise nature of the dif- 
ficulties, the behaviours to be observed, would be much more 
difficult to take. 

There are however, certain advantages to be obtained from such 
a group approach. When baseline recordings are taken, a clear 
indication of the pupil’s behaviour in specific lessons may be seen. 
An analysis of the reasons for this behaviour may give goo’ 
indications for subsequent treatment. Likewise, when a strategy 15 
implemented, any varying levels of success obtained by different 
teachers can yield useful information for further decisions. Equal- 
ly advantageous is the fact that a group of teachers is continually 
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involved in a dialogue aimed primarily at alleviating the difficul- 
ties which a pupil is experiencing in school. 

One obvious disadvantage of this group approach lies in its 
complexity and the amount of discussion time it necessitates. It 
requires a good deal of planning, discussion and openness between 
teachers. Because of this, the procedure could not be used to treat 
a number of pupils at any one time, otherwise the teachers would 
spend all their time in discussion. Yet it must be added that 
elements of this process have always been present in schools. 
Teachers who are concerned about pupils do have discussions 
with their colleagues, they do discuss how the pupils might best be 
treated, and they are always willing to seek and give advice. 

As a labour-saving procedure, the use of pupil self-recording 
has much to offer the secondary school teacher. Using this proce- 
dure, the teacher responsible for pastoral care can reduce the 
demands on his colleagues. After discussion, he can take most of 
the decisions himself, and free the teachers concerned from the 
Necessity of group meetings, and from much of the observing; 
although they do need to make occasional, unobtrusive checks on 
the pupil’s recording. 

Since the very act of self-recordi 
alter a pupil’s behaviour, it may be that no other strategy needs to 
be devised, other than a discussion between the teacher respon- 
sible for pastoral care and the pupil concerned, with the conse- 
quent setting up of categories of behaviour to be recorded. Should 
a specific treatment be necessary, this can be devised in consulta- 
tion with the teachers who are concerned, and the pupil can be the 


observer. l 
This procedure is an extremely useful way of obtaining informa- 
s a whole sequence of lessons, 


ton about a pupil’s behaviour acros l c 
and provided that the occasional, unobtrusive observations taken 
ly, a good deal 


by teachers show that the pupil is recording accurate à 
of information can be obtained on the pupil’s progress. And it 
must be re-emphasized that the pupil is not being used merely as a 
recording instrument. That he should learn to observe his own 
behaviour is an integral part of the treatment. 


The Primary and Secondary School 


Whilst it was felt to be necessary to devote a section to the 
complexities inherent in the organization of the secondary school, 
and the implications this may have for the application of behaviour 
modification techniques, there is little in the section which is not 
relevant to the primary school. There is no reason why several 


ng is frequently sufficient to 
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teachers who take the same class should not combine to treat a 
pupil, and equally, there is no reason why an able pupil should not 
self-record. In addition, the use of the contracts and tokens are 
applicable in both primary and secondary schools. 


Modifying the Behaviour of more than one 
Pupil 


When a teacher uses a behaviour modification procedure to treat 
one pupil, he generally does this in the presence of other pupils in 
the class. Should he be successful in his treatment of the pupil, itis 
quite likely that he will incorporate something of this treatment in 
his handling of other pupils, perhaps the emphasis on classroom 
rules, or the selective use of reinforcement. In an informal sense, 
he will then be treating the whole class. 

The main difficulty in treating a whole class lies in the potential 
complexity of teacher behaviour that could be demanded by an 
ambitious programme. To try to treat different pupils in different 
ways in an attempt to modify different kinds of behaviour, might 
put an impossible burden on the teacher’s capacity. Now it 1s 
recognized that teachers do this continually in an informal way, 
but to use a behaviour modification procedure effectively, the 
teacher would need to be very consistent, and to record accurately; 
and clearly this imposes very real limits on one individual. 

There is no reason, of course, why a teacher should not treat a 
whole class of pupils if he feels that there are certain common 
behaviours which are interfering with learning in the classroom. 
At a very simple level, he may decide to treat ‘shouting out’ when 
pupils ought to be raising their hands quietly, or ‘moving around’ 
when pupils ought to be at their desks working. The treatment of a 
class which has these kinds of inappropriate behaviours is very 


similar to the treatment of one pupil. Essentially the same deci- 
sions have to be made. 


Academic Performance 


Not very much has been said so far about academic performance. 
There has been a necessary emphasis on examining the curriculum 
to ensure it is appropriate for the pupil, and on the use 0 

imitation, chaining and shaping in the acquisition of skills, but 
little else has been discussed. This is largely because the kinds of 
pupil difficulty that teachers raise with behaviour modifiers tend 
to be of a social nature. However, this does not mean that 
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behaviour modification procedures cannot be applied to academic 
behaviours. 

In Chapter 1, the treatment of ‘Teddy’ was seen to be focussed 
on work done during English lessons, and it was shown that 
Teddy’s academic output increased when a suitable reinforcer was 
identified and applied. Likewise, the contract made with ‘Tom’ 
included a precisely stated number of sums or problems to be 
completed during number lessons, and a set amount of work to be 
produced during language lessons. 

This concentration on academic performance has considerable 
value. Increasing a pupil’s academic performance is one of the 
fundamental aims of a school, and diligent work from a pupil is a 
behaviour which is incompatible with many other unwanted 
behaviours. 

It is in the measurement of aca 
lems arise. Over a very short time-period, it may be seen that a 
pupil’s measured output of academic work can be increased, but 
in the longer term, difficulties emerge. If a pupil is progressing 
academically, he must necessarily move on continually to differ- 
ent, more appropriate curriculum material. When the material 
changes, it becomes difficult to compare the pupil’s output with 
his previous level of performance. This makes an accurate 
Measurement of output difficult to achieve. On the other hand, 
there is no reason why other indices of measurement may not be 
employed. For example, it is sometimes difficult to ‘persuade’ a 
pupil to hand in his homework regularly. A baseline measure 
could be taken of homework handed in. A potential reinforcer 
could be identified and applied, or a contract could be made, and 
the effects of this on future homework could be evaluated. 

In the very long term, perhaps over the course of a year, 
standardised tests might be used. The pupil’s initial performance 
on such a test could act as a baseline. A strategy could be 
implemented through the year, and the treatment could be evalu- 
ated by the pupil’s performance on an alternative form of the test 
at the end of the year, although care would need to be taken to 
ensure that any change resulting would not have occurred in the 


absence of the treatment strategy- Such an investigation might 
y, and these are discussed 


well have to be designed as a group study USS 
in Chapter 4. However, there are other ways of examining 


academic performance, and Chapter 6 contains some illustrative 


examples. i ; 
A long term project like this would require considerable plan- 


ning, and would need to include such features as short term 
reinforcers, and perhaps the promise of a ‘powerful reinforcer’ at 


demic performance that prob- 
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the end of the treatment. That this is not necessarily an unrealistic 
project may be appreciated, when one considers the efforts that 
some pupils will make during their final year in a secondary 
school, in order to obtain GCE or CSE pass grades. 


The Selection of Reinforcers 


Selecting an appropriate reinforcer for a pupil is not always the 
simplest of tasks. Sometimes the choice of a reinforcer shows real 
ingenuity on the part of a teacher. Yet beneath this ingenuity, 
there almost certainly lies a careful consideration of sources of 
information. Let us examine some of these sources. 

When a teacher makes the decision to use behaviour modifica- 
tion procedures to help a pupil whose classroom difficulties are ofa 
social nature, he will initially have a good knowledge of the pupil. 
Not only will he be concerned to pin-point the exact nature of the 
difficulties, he will also be concerned to see why the difficulties 
exist. When he makes baseline observations of the pupil’s be- 
haviour, he will of necessity be watching the pupil closely and 
extracting further information. 

By the end of the baseline observation period, the teacher may 
well have a very good idea of what is reinforcing the pupil’s 
behaviour. However, bearing in mind that behaviour needs only 
to be reinforced intermittently to be maintained, and that a 
behaviour is seldom maintained by a single reinforcer, the teacher 
may still be unclear what is reinforcing the behaviour. 

At this point, the teacher must hypothesize, and select a 
potential reinforcer, or reinforcers, based on his knowledge of the 
pupil, and on his observations of the pupil’s behaviour. His 
hypothesizing should take into account the desirability of using 
normal classroom reinforcers if these are likely to be effective. 

Sometimes, when more artificial forms of reinforcement are 
required, it is possible to use activities which are themselves of 
positive value to the pupil. This has already been mentioned in 
connection with the pupil who liked to read to his teacher. In 
another case, a pupil who misbehaved frequently, and whose 
speech was poor, expressed the desire to use a cassette recorder. 
He was allowed to buy time on the cassette recorder by behaving 
well in class, and by practising speech with his teacher. He use 
the cassette recorder to talk to, and to play back his own speech. 
Other investigations have shown that individual pupils, and in- 
deed whole classes, will improve their behaviour and increase 
their work output to obtain more time in a selected lesson. These 
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are reinforcers par excellence, and they are best identified by 
discussion with pupils. 

Ina similar vein, in the study which was quoted earlier (Burns 
1978), secondary school pupils, aged eleven to fifteen, were asked 
to rank in order of priority the incentives they most preferred from 
a list of twelve. Top of the list for boys and girls was ‘A favourable 
report sent home’. The teachers of these pupils were asked 
independently to rank the incentives in order of their effective- 
ness. ‘A favourable report sent home’ was not put at the top of 
their list. It was placed fifth by male teachers, and seventh by 
female teachers. 

The difference between the pupils’ ranking and the teachers’ 
ranking was not restricted to ‘A favourable report sent home’. 
Throughout the whole list there were many differences. Of 
Course, this doesn’t necessarily mean that the teachers were 
Misperceiving their pupils’ reactions to incentives, since each 
group was being asked a different question. However, it does lend 
Support to the suggestion that asking a pupil what he would like to 
do, or to receive, can yield valuable information, as was seen in the 
case of Teddy and the model cars (Chapter 1, page 14). ; 

In summary, there are three potential sources of information 
Which can be used to identify what might be reinforcing toa pupil. 

hese are: (a) the teacher’s knowledge of the pupil, (b) the 
teacher’s observation of the pupil, and (c) the pupil’s expression of 
his likes and dislikes. 


Concluding Comments 


The general aim of this chapter has be 
relate the general theory of behaviour mo ] 
classroom practices. To set this in its proper context, It has been 
Necessary to outline briefly some of the ways in which schools 
Normally use rewards and punishments. In addition, to ensure 
that real issues are adequately covered, there has been some 
discussion of the use of punishment, and of the implication which 
the organization of the secondary school has for the practice of 


behaviour modification. o. 

In general, however, the chapter illustrates the many decisions a 
teacher must take when he wishes to use behaviour modification 
Procedures. Some guidelines have been provided, but in the final 
analysis, it is the teacher who must make the decisions. 


en to show how teachers can 
dification to their own 
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Measurement and Design 


Measurement is fundamental to the practice of behaviour modi- 
fication. It supplies the major source of evidence upon which 
teachers make decisions. If a teacher uses a behaviour modifica- 
tion procedure to change a pupil’s behaviour, and does not include 
any form of measurement, he will have to rely on his memory 
when evaluating the results; and since memory can be unreliable, 
it is quite likely that the evaluation will be tentative and limited. 
Moreover, if small changes in behaviour occur, they are virtually 
impossible to detect without measurement. ; 

The teacher who measures accurately can look back at his 
recordings, and can reflect on any pattern of change which may 
have occurred in a pupil’s behaviour. He can directly compare the 
recordings of today with those of last week, or even of last month, 
and consequently he can make his decisions against a backgroun 
of detailed evidence. 

Measurement in behaviour modification is not difficult. It may 
involve counting the number of times a particular behaviour 
occurred during a certain time period, or noting the time it takes 4 
pupil to complete a certain task, but it does not involve any 
complicated statistical procedures, 

At this point, the reader may feel that he is about to become the 
victim of a confidence trick, in view of the number of pages he sees 
stretching out ahead of him on measurement. If measurement İS 
that simple, what are all those pages about? The short answer 1$ 
that different behaviours require different forms of measurement, 
for example, measuring the ‘out of seat’ behaviour of a pupil who 
seems to wander continually around the classroom, is very differ- 
ent from measuring the behaviour of a pupil who is learnıng Io 
read. R . 

This chapter is divided into three parts: the first part is COP 
cerned with measurement, the second part is a discussion of the 
ways in which behaviour modification investigations are designe” 
and the final part is concerned with the examination of results. 
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Measurement 


Defining Behaviour 


Throughout the text so far, there has been continual reference to 
the defining of behaviour. This is a necessary first step in measure- 
ment. In normal discussion, pupils are often described in such 
terms as ‘a willing lad, but a real nuisance at times’, ‘very timid and 
shy’, or ‘a real trouble-maker’. Such descriptions may be very 
appropriate, but they do not lend themselves to accurate observa- 
ton. If a teacher sets out to observe how often a pupil is a 
nuisance’, he will find himself continually having to make deci- 
sions about whether certain behaviours can or cannot be cate- 
gorized as ‘nuisance’ behaviours. Over a period, the accuracy 
of his observations will suffer because of his changing criteria 
of what ‘nuisance’ behaviour involves; when he wishes to discuss 
his results with other teachers, he will find that he has to explain 
how his criteria of ‘nuisance’ behaviour have been established. 
This difficulty can be avoided by an initial, careful definition of 
behaviours to be observed. A pupil who is a nuisance may talk to 
other pupils when he ought to be working, and may shout out to 
the teacher when the teacher is himself talking. Alternatively, he 
may ramble about the classroom when he is supposed to be 
working at his desk, and seemingly without intention, may nudge 
other pupils en route. These are behaviours which can be easily 
measured if they are carefully defined. 
It is very important to make any 
complete as possible, so that consistency of measurement can be 
achieved. If, for example, ‘being out of seat’ is to be observed, the 
definition ought to specify whether it includes standing out of the 
seat, yet still being in contact with it, and standing up whilst 
working at the desk. If the definition neither includes nor excludes 
such potential behaviours, there is a real danger that in subsequent 
observations they will not always be correctly classified. This may 
Seem pernickety, but it is no more SO than the use of a marking 
scheme aimed at accurate scoring of pupils’ academic output. 


Ways of Measuring Behaviour 


Measurement by Traces 
Behaviours which occur in cla 
sometimes they leave a lasting; 
traces are most clearly seen as the 
for example, test results and work 
school records. 


definition of behaviour as 


ssrooms are transient, although 
clearly observable trace. These 
academic products of the pupils, 
completed, but they also exist as 
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ACADEMIC PRODUCTS This form of measurement is generally used 
in schools when teachers mark exercises and examination papers. 
It is used in a similar way in behaviour modification, for example, 
in the case of ‘Teddy’, which was described in Chapter 1, the 
number of words written during English lessons was counted. 
Tests of spelling, reading, and achievement in various subjects; 
can all be used when a teacher is seeking to modify academic 
progress. Such tests can provide the teacher with both baseline 
and final levels of performance, against which he can evaluate his 
method of treatment. Moreover, they can be adapted to provide 
intermediate indications of the progress of treatment. 


RECORDS A pupil’s records can be very useful to a teacher when he 
is seeking to understand any difficulties the pupil may experience 
in school. When a teacher begins to consider using behaviour 
modification techniques to alleviate these difficulties, information 
on the pupil’s previous school experience, adjustment and 
achievement levels can be of considerable help. si 

Additionally, in the long term, an examination of the pupil's 
subsequent record can yield useful information on the lasting 
results of treatment. Such records may be difficult to obtain, but 
they should be sought out as part of any final evaluation. 


Measurement of Transitory Behaviours 

Many of the behaviours with which teachers are concerned leave 
little lasting trace. These include such behaviours as, ‘disturbing 
other pupils’, ‘shouting out’, ‘not answering the teacher’s ques- 
tions’, and ‘not lining up properly’. Such behaviours can best be 
measured by one or other of the following methods. 


FREQUENCY RECORDING A teacher is using frequency recording 
when he makes a record of each time a behaviour occurs. This 1$ 
usually a tally on a sheet of Paper, although it could be the 
movement of a bead on a String, or the click of a golf-stroke 
counter. Whichever method is selected depends very much on the 


teacher’s personal preference, and the ease with which the count 
can be taken. 


A behaviour which is ame 


h f nable to frequency recording must 
fulfil two basic requirements, 


i It must be infrequent and it must be 
of short duration. The behaviour must be infrequent so that the 


teacher’s attention is not over-taxed, and it must be brief if records 
are to be useful. If a behaviour occurs perhaps once a day for lon 
periods of time, frequency recording will yield little of value. 
Similarly, if a behaviour Occurs two or three times a day for 
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varying periods of time, frequency recording may yield very 
misleading results, since a treatment which reduced the frequency 
of a behaviour might not reduce the overall duration of the 
behaviour. 

Frequency recording is probably the simplest method of re- 
cording for teachers to use, and it is particularly appropriate for 
behaviours like ‘interrupts the teacher’, ‘pushes other pupils’ and 
number of sums completed’. It will be recalled that this method of 
recording provided a good measure of Peter’s ‘bouncing be- 
haviour’ (Chapter 1, page 11). However, frequency recording is 
less appropriate for behaviours of potentially long duration, for 
example, ‘has conversation with pupil in neighbouring desk’. 


DURATION RECORDING A teacher is using duration recording when 
he measures the length of time a behaviour takes. This form of 
Measurement can be very useful for certain behaviours, for ex- 
ample, recording the time a pupil takes to settle down to work 
after instructions have been given, or noting for how long a pupil 
will work ata set task. 

_ Suppose, for example, that a teacher is concerned about the 
time a pupil takes to settle down to written work set in class. The 
teacher could record the time which elapses between the instruc- 
tion to begin work, and the pupil commencing to write in his book. 
A record of this might be kept, as shown in Table 1. 


Lesson in which | Eng | Maths|Hist | Eng |Geog | Maths| Eng Maths| Eng 
Work is set Mon Mon |Mon|Tues|Tues|Wed_|Thurs|Thurs| Fri 
=T 


Time taken to 
begin work 
(secs) 290 |15 34 | ats 


Table x 


45 |210 |6so [170 |315 


If the teacher records not only the duration of the behaviour, 


but also the kind of lesson and the day, further light may be shed 
on the pupil’s behaviour, so that in the example given ee _ = 
seen that the pupil seems to take a longer ume settling or 

English than to Maths, and takes a relatively short ume oe ing 
down to History and Geography. There may well be a clue to 


Subsequent treatment in such a record. 


- in di ies inherent in this method 
There ain difficulties inherent ın 
here are, however, cert behaviour, and whereas 


of recording. The teacher has to time the r vie 
looking me watch or a strategically placed clock poses a 
difficulty, the need to observe continually the behaviour gi one 
Pupil does pose difficulties. When the teacher has other tasks to 
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perform, he may not be able to afford the luxury of watching one 
member of his class. It may be possible to do this if the behaviour 
occurs at certain, infrequent, predictable times, but in other 
circumstances the teacher’s attention may be overloaded. If, 
however, a whole class is to be observed, the difficulties are 
slightly alleviated, since all the pupils will be watched, say, until 
they settle down to work. Even so, it is difficult to time durations if 
the behaviours of concern occur at all frequently. 


INTERVAL RECORDING Interval recording is a technique which can 
be used to give a clear indication of both the frequency and the 
duration of a behaviour. It also possesses a degree of flexibility, so 
that the teacher can adjust the timing of his recordings to meet the 
demands on his attention. 

Consider the following example, in which a teacher used inter- 
val recording to measure the ‘shouting out’, and ‘talking to other 
pupils’ behaviours of a member of his class. He made outa record 
sheet divided into equal intervals, each interval representing ten 
seconds. He selected the first ten seconds of every minute to be his 
recording intervals. This left him free to watch the other pupils for 
fifty seconds during each minute. Whenever the pupil ‘shouted 
out’, or ‘talked to other pupils’, during a ten second interval of 
direct observation, a tally was made on the record sheet as shown 


in Table 2. The pupil’s behaviour during the other fifty seconds © 
each minute was not recorded. i 


Talks to others | 
4 


[t]2/3] 4]5 


Shouts out | | 
| 
| 


] ] 
| | 
| 
ERGE 
6 }7 |8] 9 |10 11 | 12 [13 14 


Intervals 


Table 2 


In this way, the teacher was able to observe during how many 
intervals the pupil shouted out or talked. The record shows that 
the pupil was ‘shouting out’ at some time during the first, secone> 
sixth, eighth and eleventh intervals, and was ‘talking’ at some ume 
during the second, fourth, eleventh and fourteenth intervals. THIS 
gives a good estimate of his ‘shouting out’ and ‘talking’ behaviour: 

Whilst the length of time between the intervals can be adjuste 
to reduce the stress on the teacher’s attention, and to allow him t0 
pay attention to other pupils, there is always the problem that the 
teacher must remember when an interval starts, and when 1 
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finishes. This makes interval recording a difficult method to use 
for long periods of time, although it could be a valuable method to 
use for short time periods, particularly when the class is meant to 
be working and the teacher is seated at his desk. 


ene Time-sampling requires the teacher to note 
d ether a behaviour is occurring or not, at a number of pre- 
j etermined times. It may be, for example, that a teacher seeks to 
ecord whether a pupil is ‘on task’ at five minute intervals. At 
exactly 5, 10, 15, 20 minutes, and so on, he would look at the pupil 
and note whether he was ‘on task’, or not. Behaviour in the 
intervening times would not be recorded. 
A record sheet for time-sampling ‘on task’ behaviour might look 
as in Table 3. 


Minutes | 5 10 15 | 20 | 25 | 30 35 40 
Behaviour | + = = | = $ | d = + 
Table 3 


The + marks would indicate that the pupil was ‘on task’ at the 
observed times, and the — marks that he was not. 
Unfortunately, like interval recording, this technique requires 
the teacher to remember when to record. In addition, unless the 
behaviour to be recorded is extremely frequent, or of long dura- 
ton, large time periods between observations, such as are shown 


1n the above example, will result in an inaccurate estimation of 


actual behaviour occurring. Research by Powell et al. (1977) 
indicates that time-sampling needs to be undertaken as frequently 
as once per minute to yield an accurate measure of behaviour. 
Such frequent observation would seem to be impossible for a 
teacher to undertake over a long time period, although, like 
interval recording, time-sampling could be usefully employed for 
a short time when the pupils are working at their desks. 

There are, however, ways around this. Merrett and Wheldall 
(1978) used a cassette recorder which gave an audible ping at 
Pre-set intervals, and whenever the ping sounded the teacher 


observed and recorded the pupil’s behaviour. To avoid the pupil’s 
to the pings, they varied the 


behaviour becoming synchronized I 
time intervals between the pings. It might be objected that the 
Ping would be unnecessarily intrusive in the classroom, and 
i i ht to be possible to reduce the 
y the teacher could hear it. 


sound, and place the recorder where only t | hee 
his method of reminding a 


The reader will probably realize that t 
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teacher when to record could equally well be used in interval 
recording, and wonder why it was seemingly overlooked. The 
answer is relatively simple; if such a reminder is to be used, it is 
best used in time-sampling. If the reminder is heard by the pupils, 
then adjustments can be made to subsequent behaviour, so that 
interval recording would become valueless. However, even if the 
reminder is heard only by the teacher, time-sampling is still the 
more accurate form of measurement. The weakness inherent in 
interval recording is that an interval is scored for one instance of a 
behaviour occurring during an interval. Should more than one 
instance occur, this is not represented. This means that the more 
frequently a behaviour occurs, the more likely it is to be under- 
estimated in the data obtained by interval recording. This weak- 
ness is not shared by time-sampling. 


General Comments 

Measuring a pupil’s behaviour may seem to be an onerous task, 
but it is a very revealing exercise. Whichever method is selected 
must depend on a variety of features, not least of which are the 
kinds of behaviour to be observed, the times when these be- 
haviours are likely to occur, and the time the teacher has available 
to observe and record. 

One very successful way of obtaining recordings in the class- 
room Is to enlist the aid of a helper, perhaps a classroom assistant 
or, alternatively, student teachers from local Colleges or Univer- 
sity Departments, who are usually eager to gain classroom exper! 
ence, and can benefit considerably from such an exercise. When 
such observers are given sufficient guidance, they can record far 


more detail than any teacher could hope to obtain whilst he is 19 
charge of a class. 


Observer Accuracy 

When one person records on his own, there is always a danger that 
he will be inconsistent, and therefore, inaccurate. For this reason» 
if it is practical, it is advantageous to have a second observer, at 
least periodically, with whom to check the accuracy of recording- 
Provided both observers are very clear about the way in whic 
behaviours are defined, a little practice should ensure that they 
code the behaviours in the same way. 

When accuracy checks are being made, it is important that the 
second observer has as clear a view of the pupil as possible, and that 
none of the behaviours to be observed is obscured from him. Bot 
the teacher and the observer must of course record independently; 
but at the same times. 
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an oe examination of the recordings made by the teacher 
ao t e oae will indicate how closely they agree. However, 
S ought to take this examination a stage further and calculate the 
r a obtained. This is accomplished by means of 
e formula which varies slightly depending upon the 
method of recording used. pE and 
I pene frequency recording has been used, and the teacher 
as recorded that a pupil ‘shouted out’, say 25 times in the 
esson, and the observer has noted 22 such instances, then 
percentage agreement would be calculated as follows: 


22 X 100 


Percentage Agreement = a 88% 


i.e. Percentage 
Agreement = Smaller frequency recorded X 100 
Larger frequency recorded 


2 When duration of behaviour is recorded, this formula is 
amended to: 


Percentage Agreement = Smaller durangon recorded EYO 
Larger duration recorded 


3 When interval and time-sample recordings are used, the 


formula becomes: 


Percentage _ Number of agreements roel 


Agreement ~ Number of agreements + d 


isagreements 


ord sheets (reproduced in 
ho were recording ‘shout- 
hat they agree on 


For example, if one examines the rec 
Table 4) of a teacher and an observer wW 
ing out’ behaviour during ten intervals, itis seen t 
8 intervals and disagree on 2 intervals. 


| | 
| Interval RA, 3 5 S90 
| | i 


~ 


Teacher 


| Observer 


Table 4 
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Applying the formula: 


Percentage Agreement = cs X 100 _ 80% 


Calculating the percentage agreement between observers 1s a 
very useful way of comparing recording data, and it does give a 
good indication of accuracy. In practice however, it is quite 
unusual to attain 100 per cent agreement, and most investigators 
consider 80 per cent agreement to be satisfactory. Levels below 
this figure do give cause for concern, and ought to lead to a 


reconsideration of both the definition of behaviours and of the 
means of recording. 


Design 


In this section, the two research designs most commonly used in 
educational research, correlational studies and group studies, will 
be briefly discussed, and the reasons why they are not generally 
appropriate for behaviour modification research will be outlined. 
Following on from this, the three designs most commonly used in 
behaviour modification research will be explained. 


Correlation Studies 

In a correlational study, an investigator seeks to establish the 
relationship between one variable and another. He might for 
example set out to examine the relationship between the number 
of homework exercises submitted by pupils during their final year 
in a comprehensive school, and the examination results obtain¢ 
by the pupils. Such research might yield a positive correlation, 
that is, in general, the more homework submitted, the better the 
examination result. In a similar manner, an investigator might 
find a negative correlation between the number of times pupils 
cause trouble in school, and the number of times their parents 
attend school ‘open-days’, that is, in general, the more trouble that 
is caused by pupils, the less frequently do their parents atten 
‘open-days’. It must be added, however, that these are merely 
illustrative examples, and the results of such investigations might 
yield very different results. 

In practice, correlational studies do tend to be addressed t0 
more complex issues, for example, the relationship between pet 
sonality factors and academic attainment (Entwistle, 1972), aP 
can tease out many relationships between variables. However, the 
results do not tell the investigator that one variable has cause 
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anot 
phe ed hoe takes an extreme example, there would almost 
bona eet positive correlation between the size of boys’ 
OR ent roca to play basketball. Quite obviously, this 
Sa he econ uying larger trousers for a boy will make hima 
a A p ayer. On the other hand, correlational studies 
R E agen tenon and to be fair to investigators who 
meha , no claims are made that one variable causes 
I iti Ga 
sin S tania ot not seen causes of behaviour, correlational 
Seinen Br aR nee with general results. This means that the 
Ue rch cca a pupils are submerged in a mass of group data, 
BA nones: rather than specific findings are produced. 
FO pi ap ification research is very different. It is con- 
ihan ean ao at causes behaviour, and with individual rather 
end oma up results. For these reasons, behaviour modifiers 
make little use of correlational studies. 


Gr p Studies 
ER ADENO studies, group stu 
ae if san illustration, consider an investigatio. in 
teachin new method of teaching French is superior to traditional 
equali g methods. The achievement levels in French of two 
could ‘ane groups of pupils could be measured. One group 
taught b taught French by the new method, and the other could be 
Bihar y the traditional method. At the end of several months, 
nè S oups could be retested by an achievement test of French. 
a sults would indicate whether or not the new method was 
rag to the traditional method. 
ena Is a very logical procedure, 
fon y possible to arrange the condi 
E er agi In practice, if different tea 
renee the results might well be attributable to differences 
differen the teachers. If the same teacher taught both groups, any 
rence might be due to the teacher’s enthusiasm for one 
Method. In addition, it is possible that the receptiveness of the 
ae to the teaching methods might depend upon the way in 
i ich the pupils have previously been taught, or even upon their 
ntelligence level; that is, the new method might work better than 


the traditional method with brighter pupils, or vice versa. 
s, group studies tend to grow in 


sj Because of these complexities, 

Ize, for example, to iron out differences between teachers, a 

number of groups would have to be taught in the new way by 

Segoe teachers, and a number of matched groups would have to 
€ taught in the traditional way by several teachers. Likewise, 


dies are concerned with 
n which aims to 


but unfortunately it is not 
tions as easily as the illustra- 
chers were taking the 
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matched groups might be set up of varying educational back- 
ground, and of varying intelligence levels. 

Eventually, it might be possible to specify whether or not oy 
new method of teaching French is superior to the traditiona 
method. However, the conclusion would still be limited by the 
factors that the research had taken into account. 

Whilst group studies can be rather cumbersome, they are 
concerned with changing conditions in one way or another, and in 
evaluating the results of change, so that they can be used = 
examining classroom processes ; for example, a group study coul 
be designed to examine the effectiveness of posting classroom 
rules beside the blackboard. Such studies can yield useful results 
which can tell us a good deal about the way in which various 
processes can effect pupils in general. 

Behaviour modifiers sometimes use group studies when they 
wish to examine the results of a particular kind of treatment. 
However, such investigations give only general results, and s 
reactions of individual pupils to the treatment have to be ignored. 
More usually, it is the individual pupil who is the focus ofattenuon 


ina behaviour modification investigation, and his behaviour may 
well differ from that of the group. 


Behaviour M odification Research 


ie results of correlational and group studies can be very useful t0 
the 


this nature. By contrast, 
primarily with individual 
teacher an Opportunity to 
classroom. 

There are three designs co 
was met in Chapter 1, althou 
and the multiple-baseline de 


The AB Design 


In this design, the behaviours of ¢ 
observations are taken th i 


4 Coes Se in 
engage in research within his 0 


mmonly in use: the AB design, whieh 
gh it was not named; the ABA desig”; 
sign. 
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put it in more familiar terms, the A phase is the baseline, the B 
Phase is the treatment phase. 

The results of such an investigation may best be appreciated by 
Plotting a graph. In the case of Frank, for example (Chapter 1), it 
Was stated that the behaviours which concerned his teacher were 
reduced from between 5 and 6 instances per observation session 
before treatment, to between 1 and 2 such instances by the end of 
the fourth week of treatment. When the day-by-day changes in 
Frank’s behaviour were plotted, the resulting graph approxi- 
mated to the form shown in Figure 1. 


Treatment 


Baseline 
(B phase) 


(A phase) 


AJ V 


8 10 12 22 24 26 


x 


` 
A yA 
\ 


Recorded instances of the 
behaviours of concern 
[e>] 


l 
| 
| 
Sk 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2 4 6 
: Days ———— 
Figure I 


i i itici ich is 
This design has, however, attracted some criucism, which 


: ; ign 
Mainly centre two contentions. These are that the desig; 
y d around rred if treatment had 


Oesn’t really tell us what would have occu 
Not been applied, and that the ostensible re ults of ee a 
ave been caused by some alternative, unidentified factor 


as intruded during the treatment phase. dological point of 
_ These are serious weaknesses from a iero akin 5 S many 
view, and in an effort to eliminate these weaknesses, J 


Investigators have used the ABA design. 


The ABA Design 

his design is A extension of the AB design, and ag Sii 
Phase (A) which is a repeat of the initial baseline phase. a other 
Words, after treating the pupil, the teacher withdraws i Sean 
Ment, and reverts to his original way of handling the pupil. Had an 
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ABA design been used in the treatment of Frank, and if the 
investigation had demonstrated that Frank’s behaviour had re- 
verted to his baseline level of performance during the final phase, 
the resulting graph would have illustrated this change has shown 
in Figure 2. 


Baseline Treatment Return to baseline 
(B phase) (A phase) 


= 


N A O OON 


Recorded instances of the 
behaviours of concern 


2 4 6 8 10 12 22 24 26 28 30 32 48 50 


Days — 
Figure 2 


_ From a methodological point of view, this seems to be an 
improvement on the AB design, since it can show more clearly 
whether treatment has had an effect, If the treatment is producing 
a change in behaviour, then the change ought to be seen in the 
treatment phase (B), and not in either of the baseline phases (A). I 
the treatment phase and the subsequent withdrawal phase show 


From a theoretical point of view, the procedure seems to be 
almost impossible to follow. It would be extremely difficult for 4 
teacher to revert to his original handling of a pupil, even if he 
should wish to do so, following an apparently successful treatment 
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Phase. In addition, the design makes the assumption that the 
papi s behaviour is so malleable that it will adapt itself to the 
eacher s behaviour across the various phases, without any gener- 
alization occurring. 


The Multiple-Baseline Design 

This design is a little more complex than the two which have been 

POSI discussed. However, it does allow the investigator to 

demonstrate that a treatment has been effective, and it does not 

P any procedures which might be considered to be undesir- 
e. 

The multiple-baseline design requires that the investigator 
takes baseline measures of three or more independent behaviours, 
Ta then applies treatment to the behaviours in sequence. Whilst 
the design may be used with different behaviours from one pupil, 
1t can also be applied to the same behaviour from one pupil in 
different situations, and to the same behaviour from different 
Pupils in one situation. A graphical representation of an investiga- 
Uon using this design is shown on page 76 (Figure 4). 

DIFFERENT BEHAVIOURS FROM ONE PUPIL Asan example, consider 
a teacher who is concerned about a pupil whose unwanted be- 
haviour can be subsumed into three categories: ‘shouting out’, 
talking to other pupils’, and ‘pulling faces at other pupils’. The 
teacher takes baseline recordings of all three behaviours until he 
Obtains an accurate estimate of their occurrence. This completed, 
he applies his treatment strategy, perhaps the use of tokens, to one 


of the behaviours. When this behaviour is clearly improving, an 
the other behaviours are not changing, he then applies the treat- 
o the first. Finally, when 


ment to a second behaviour as well as t I i 
both these behaviours are improving, and the third behaviour 
remains unchanged, he applies the treatment to all three be- 
haviours. Should all three behaviours improve during this final 
Stage, the multiple-baseline design has been successfully applied. 

These results would be very convincing evidence that it was the 
treatment which was producing the improvement, since the im- 
Provement of each behaviour only occurred when the behaviour 
Was treated. It would be most unlikely that any extraneous factor 
Could have affected the behaviours only when treatment was being 
applied. i 

This design does not require any withdrawal of treatment. It 
merely requires that the investigator introduces his treatment 2 a 
progressive manner. This makes the design very appropriate for 
educational practice. 
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THE SAME PUPIL IN DIFFERENT SITUATIONS A similar procedure 
can be followed with one pupil in different situations, when, for 
example, a teacher is concerned about a pupil’s behaviour in the 
classroom, in the playground, and in the school dining room. One 
troublesome behaviour, for example, physical aggression towards 
other pupils, could be recorded in all three situations, and a 
multiple-baseline procedure could be carried out to see if a 
particular form of treatment would be successful. 


DIFFERENT PUPILS IN THE SAME SITUATION If a teacher wished to 
find out whether a certain treatment would improve a particular 
behaviour which characterized a group of pupils, he could 
examine this by using a multiple-baseline design. The behaviour 
of all the pupils could be recorded, and the pupils could be 
subsequently treated in sequence. 


In general, the multiple-baseline design is a very useful and 
flexible technique to use in behaviour modifications research, but 
it does have one inherent difficulty. The behaviours which are t0 
be treated do need to be independent of one another, so that each 
can be treated separately. It is a little confusing when for example, 
treating a pupil’s ‘shouting out’ reduces this behaviour, and also 
reduces another behaviour which is not being treated. In practice 
of course, this would probably be welcomed by a teacher, but the 


results would be less welcome if treating ‘shouting out’ exacer- 
bated another behaviour. 


Such confusion occur 


; s when behaviours are interdependent- 
For example, if a teach 


$ er was concerned with ‘out of seat’ be- 
haviour, ‘talking to neighbours’ and ‘playing with objects on the 
desk’, he might well find that the successful treatment of ‘out 0 
seat’ behaviour was accompanied by an increase in the other tw0 
untreated behaviours, presumably because the pupil would be 
spending more time in his Seat, and would consequently have 
more time available for ‘in-seat’ misbehaviours. ; 

There are, however, two ways in which the teacher can mini- 
mize the likelihood of obtaining such results. Before recording, be 
can exclude those behaviours which appear to be interdependent, 
and later, he can scrutinize the baseline recordings to see if a 
change in one behaviour is accompanied by a change in another 
behaviour. If, for example, he has been recording the ‘shouting 
out’ behaviour of three pupils, he might find that the ‘shouting 
out’ of one pupil tends to be accompanied by the ‘shouting out’ ° 
another. In the circumstances, treating one pupil’s behaviour 
is likely to have an effect on the behaviour of the other pupil. 
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Concluding Comments on Behaviour Modification 
Designs 
It may be a little disheartening for the reader to find that there are 
some design difficulties in behaviour modification. However, this 
is a feature of educational research which afflicts everyone. No 
Pao how carefully, or elaborately a piece of research is planned, 
there are always weaknesses which can be detected. These weak- 
nesses can be minimized, but they cannot be eradicated. 
Investigations do have to be carefully designed if their results 
are to be of value. However, the care taken in designing an 
investigation depends upon the question which the investigator is 
seeking to answer. If a teacher wishes to see whether behaviour 
modification procedures will work in his own classroom, then a 
Aae AB design might well be appropriate. Should his results 
7 icate that the treatment was successful, he may have a sneaking 
eeling that some factor other than the treatment could have 
produced the results, but in practice this probably will not cause 
too much concern since the pupil has improved. If he continues to 
use behaviour modification procedures, he will probably become 
very skilled in the recognition and use of factors which can change 


the behaviour of his pupils. 

One of the most important points t 
of behaviour modification designs is 
recording of behaviour. It was mentioned in Chapter 1 that 
teachers may feel impatient when taking lengthy baselines, and 
that a baseline is best continued until any behaviour observed 
steadies down’. Likewise, a deteriorating baseline should cause 
treatment to be brought forward, whereas a steadily improving 
baseline ought to cause the onset of treatment to be delayed, in 
order to see if the ‘problem’ vanishes. In addition to these 
considerations, the baseline needs to be carefully examined if a 
number of behaviours are being observed. Should the behaviours 
appear to be independent of one another, a multiple-baseline 
design could be carried out. Should the behaviours appear to be 
interdependent, the use of the AB design would be more appro- 
priate. The decision of which design to use can profitably be 


delayed until the end of the baseline recording phase. 
-be investigator should 


Finally, let it be added that the would 

not be too fastidious in his consideration of a design and a method 
of recording, otherwise he runs the risk of becoming completely 
incapacitated by the complexities involved and by his own limited 
resources. He should make careful decisions in the light of his own 


limited resources and then proceed with his investigation. 


o emerge from the discussion 
the need for careful baseline 
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Examining Results 


The Use of Graphs 


Behaviour modifiers have always found graphs to be useful ways of 
representing results. When a graph is properly constructed, the 
implications of the data can be more readily appreciated by 
examining the graph, than by examining the data which are 
presented in a table. 

Consider Figure 3, which is a representation of the baseline 
recordings taken of three behaviours from a pupil. The graph 
shows quite clearly, and very rapidly, just how the number of 
incidents of each behaviour varied during the course of ten days. 
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eater might examine the actual results obtained, as 
W : 

en i ao from a glance at the graph is certainly not 
out’ occurs one He oe Apart from seeing that ‘shouting 
least frequent! Pi a and that ‘pulling faces’ occurs the 
aid "pullin is ees isan obvious relationship between ‘talking’ 
resili T xs - Both behaviours display a similar pattern 0 

s, and this would be difficult to see by a mere scrutiny of the 
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number of incidents recorded 


Shouting out ta Jura: | ong ta | n 12 |x ale 
Talking 8 slu 8 | 8 g | Zo 8 6 7 


Pulling faces 4 6 7 4 3 4 7 6 4 5 
Da 
y a E N E N S SS 


Tab. vi NR : ; 
F 8 5s showing the number of incidents of behaviour recorded during a ten 
ay baseline recording phase 


or wan Ea And, incidentally, because of the interdependence 

eh ie and ‘pulling faces’, this indicates that a multiple- 

os ei ra would not be suitable if these behaviours were to 
ed. 

In a similar way, the entire co 
graphically. Consider Figure 4, which shows the suc 
a multiple-baseline design (page 79). 
aoe clearly, Figure 4 incorporates 

igure 3, and therefore requires mo 


c eae 
areful examination of the graphs shows that: 
1 There is no evidence that the behaviours are interdependent. 


2 When ‘talking’ was treated, the number of recorded incidents 
of ‘talking’ diminished, whilst the untreated behaviours 


showed no discernible change. 
e treated, the number 


3 When ‘talking’ and ‘shouting out’ wer l 
of recorded incidents of both diminished, whilst the un- 


treated behaviour, ‘doodling’, continued at its previous level. 

4 When all the behaviours were treated, they all improved. 

All of this information can be gleaned by a careful examination 
of the graphs. The Chinese proverb, ‘One picture is worth a 
thousand words’, is very appropriate here. 

One question that this discussion of graphs raises is, What do we 
look for when we wish to see if a behaviour has improved? To 
f a graph, the 


answer this question, we must look at two aspects 0 1» thi 
nto practice it 


level and the slope. When a treatment is first put 1 
might be accompanied by a change in level, as Figure 5a illustrates, 
or it might not, as Figure sb illustrates (page77)- |, 
Each of these graphs indicates that the treatment is improving 
behaviour (presuming it is a behaviour that the investigator seeks 
to decrease), but one treatment has had a more instantaneous and 
static effect than the other. It might well be, for example, that the 
treatment represented in Figure 5a has been introduced as a 


urse of treatment can be plotted 
cessful use of 


far more detail than did 
re scrutiny. However, a 
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and a careful analysis of these is required as part of a continuing 
evaluation of the success of treatment. 

Another question which has not been directly answered as yet, 
although it has been alluded to before, is, ‘How long ought the 
various phases to be?’ To answer this question it is necessary tO 
consider baseline and treatment phases separately. f 

In a sense, the answer depends upon the time at the investiga- 
tor’s disposal. However, supposing he is eager to treat a behaviour 
as soon as possible, what he will really want to know is how short a 
baseline can reasonably be. The answer is a minimum of three 
separate observations, which when plotted on a graph can estab- 
lish a trend in the data. If the points show great variability, it 1s 
necessary to do more observing, or even to re-examine the be- 
haviour selected and its definition. Even if the behaviour is not 
variable, it is better to have more than three observations 1n a 
baseline record, but if time is limited, three may suffice. 

During the treatment phase, recordings can cease when the 
behaviour ‘steadies down’ at the level required by the investigator. 
Should it not reach this level, some other form of treatment may 
well be necessary. In the long term, of course, 1t 1S desirable to 
re-introduce recording to check that the behaviour has 


not de- 

teriorated. a 
Finally, it needs to be mentioned that examining graphs can 
often yield unexpected insights into a pupil’s behaviour. Some- 
umes, for example, behaviour is seen to vary in a cyclic patteri; 
and it may be possible to relate the behaviour to specific events, 
like Friday afternoon misbehaviour, although alternatively, there 
may be factors contributing toa cyclic pattern of which the teacher 
lic pattern does 


will be unaware. However, at the very least, @ eye’ : 
sensitize the teacher to expect different levels of behaviour at 


different times. 
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The Interpretation of Results 


The most accurate method of interpreting the results of a be- 
haviour modification investigation involves a careful examination 
of what has been recorded. There is sometimes the temptation to 
summarize data for ease of interpretation, but this can easily lead 


to unwarranted assumptions and subsequent inaccurate evalua- 
tion. 


Examine the data shown in Table 6. 


5 
Recorded 
incidents 12 |10 


10 |12 I 


8 |10 | 8 |14 |12 | 8/10] 6| 4] o| 2 

Bee a 
Day I alalals|e 78 JAR 12 |13 |14 |15 
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Treatment phase 


Table 6, showing the number of i 


" incidents of ‘talking’ recorded during a 
behaviour modification investigation 


ense, but is he accurately 


? The summary says nothing 
about the Stability of the baseline, į 


abi > Ignores the change in level when 
treatment is introduced, and finall 


Cts of treatment.! 


erage of 10 times per 50 observa- 
ume he was observed, and that by 


has t. Wh appropriate for the reasons given, they 
are also statistically invalid for Table 6, since such tests assume an 
ents. In a typical behaviour modification inves- 


e observations are usually correlated, and error 
components are not independent. 
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ees tbe Ns that is, during the last day, he ‘talked’ 
een 3 time he was observed. Again, this is accurate 
ish ile-pare a i ni itis not accurate to go a step further, and say 
bee ee ta ng’ was reduced from 20 per cent to 4 per cent, 
ceed: Pi tng talking rate was not measured. What was 
EOT s his ‘talking’ rate for the times observed. In addi- 
mi > Ot course, percentages derived from small numbers can be 
isleading. 
iste basic methods of recording used in behaviour 
anena aa - frequency, duration, interval recording 
eenen ing — the one which can pose the most difficulty of 
Su on is interval recording. 
ie sel ci investigator treats a pupil who ‘shouts out’, and that 
seh. TE uring twenty 15-second intervals per recording ses- 
e data obtained could be presented in Table 7. 


chen of intervals in which 

€ behaviour was recorded 15 |16 |14 |18| 12 | 15 | 10 ee 
D 

ay rlalalals| 6 7 le loko 


Baseline phase | Treatment phase 


Ta i : F ; 3 
ble 7, showing the number of intervals during which ‘shouting out’ was 


recorded 


AN these data are scrutinized, it appears evident that the 
the tr ing out’ behaviour has been considerably reduced during 
tae rte phase. However, even if one heeds the warnings 
: summarizing data, and sticks with the data presented, there 
is a danger inherent in these data, since it must be remembered 
that during interval recording, only one instance of behaviour has 
to occur within an interval for that interval to be scored. Conse- 
quently, for a frequently occurring, short-duration behaviour; itis 
likely that the results will contain a measure of underestimation, 
Since more than one instance of the behaviour could have occurred 
1n some of the recording intervals. Moreover, this underestima- 
tion is more likely to occur when the behaviour rate is high rather 
than low. During the fourth day of the baseline phase for example, 
there were 18 intervals during which ‘shouting out’ was recor ded. 
However, it is very unlikely that the pupil only ‘shouted out’ 18 
umes during the twenty 15-second intervals that were observed. 

uring some of the intervals he may well have ‘shouted out’ 
several times. Contrast this with the final day of treatment, when 3 
intervals recorded ‘shouting out’. The actual incidence of ‘shout- 


ing our is unlikely to have been very much more. 
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This means that when the data are plotted, as in Figure 6, the 
shape of the graph can be misleading, since it is likely that the 
actual effectiveness of the treatment is greater than it would 
appear to be from a scrutiny of the graph. 


Baseline phase Treatment phase 


20 


Number of intervals 
in which the behaviour 
was recorded 


5 10 
Days 
Figure 6, showing the number of intervals during which ‘shouting out’ was 


recorded 


The same reasoning can be used when one examines data from 
an investigation in which the behaviour of a pupil is increased, for 
example, when a very quiet pupil is being helped to interact with 
the teacher and with his peers. Once again, a graphical representa- 


tion of data obtained by interval recording is likely to under- 
estimate the effectiveness of treatment. 


he investigato 
: ae: t has always to be cau 
tious when generalizing fr R ; x 
R a om a sample. P: at 
the time-sample is nd p rovided, however, th 


3 n as frequently as i an 
accurate estimate can b È y as once per minute, 


: e obtain h 
occurring. ed of the actual behaviour 


Concluding Commen 
Altho 


l t 
: s on the Interpretati f Results 
i ugh this brief excursion i Om orNesu 
in the interpretation of results may Pepe Problems involved 


ts may have seemed a little compli- 
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cated, it has been undertaken in order to indicate the potential 
dangers that can afflict the investigator when he strays too far from 
his data. There is no substitute for a concise presentation of 
results, and a carefully considered examination of an accurate, 
unprocessed, graphical representation. 


Summary 


The various forms of measurement used in behaviour modifica- 
tion research have been described. Whilst these forms of measure- 
ment are relatively easy to apply, it has been seen that there are 
important considerations to be taken into account before deciding 
which form to adopt in a particular situation. 

The three basic designs most commonly used have been dis- 
cussed, and some guidance has been included as an aid in the 
Selection of an appropriate design. 

Finally, there has been a consideration of some of the problems 
attendant upon the examination of results. Here, the appropriate 
use of graphs has been emphasised, together with some com- 
ments on the accurate representation and interpretation of re- 


corded data. 


Chapter 5 


Setting up an Investigation 


In the first four chapters, sufficient material has been presented to 
enable the reader to design, conduct and evaluate a classroom 
investigation. However, the material has been presented in a 
variety of contexts, and needs now to be structured into aworkable 
ogramme. 

To avoid unnecessary repetition, the early parts of the chapter 
are written as if to one teacher undertaking a behaviour modifica- 
tion investigation in his own classroom. However, groups of 
teachers who wish to conduct such an investigation should experi- 
ence little difficulty in adapting the comments to their own 
situations (see Chapter 3, pages 51-3). 

The chapter is in two parts. In the first part, guidelines are given 
to facilitate the setting up of an investigation. There is little that 
should be new to the reader in these guidelines. They are very 
closely related to the earlier section which outlined the decisions a 
teacher has to make when using behaviour modification techni- 
ques (pages 49-51). However, for the sake of clarity, this outline is 
extended and organized into a series of steps. The second part of 
the chapter consists of a discussion aimed at elaborating some of 
the more important features of an investigation. 


? 


Guidelines for Setting up an Investigation 


Because the previous chapters have included considerable discus- 
sion of the theoretical background and practical implications 
involved in each of these steps, it is neither appropriate nor 


practical to reintroduce this detail here. Accordingly, the steps are 
presented in note form. 


A First Considerations 


1 A pupil should be selected who experiences difficulties in the 
classroom. These difficulties should be such that they interfere 


with his learning, and/or the learning of others. The difficul- 
ties may be social or academic, 


2 Examine the curriculum and decide whether the difficulties 


an wv 
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can be alleviated by a more appropriate choice of curriculum 
on If not, proceed to step 3. 
Hea the behaviours of concern in as much detail as possible. 
7 - e how best the behaviours of concern may be measured: 
y frequency, duration or interval recording, or by time- 
a (see pages 60-4). 
onsider when the behaviours are likely to occur, and conse- 
geny decide when to take measurements. 
rE the list of behaviours selected and consider how 
en ny can be measured, given the conditions in your class- 
om. If necessary, reduce the list to those behaviours most 
central to the pupil’s difficulties. 


The Baseline 


Systematically observe the pup’ 
if possible, plot the results grap 
level pattern of behaviour is 0l 
discontinued after two weeks. 
behaviour be observed, extend the base: 
to see if a steady pattern emerges. 

A baseline which shows a rapid deterioration in behaviour 
should be terminated quickly and treatment introduced. A 
baseline which shows a steady improvement should be ex- 
tended to see if the pupil’s difficulties vanish. 

At the end of the baseline period, reflect on what you have 
learned about the pupil’s behaviour. Examine any hypotheses 
you may have formed, and seek to turn these into a treatment 
strategy. Should no hypotheses have emerged, analyze what is 


maintaining the pupil’s behaviour. a ; 
š For a disruptive pupil, consider what 1s reinforcing the 
unwanted’ behaviour, and why he is not being reinforced for 


appropriate behaviour — for example, does he gain your atten- 
and lose your attention 


tion when he wanders about the room, 
when he sits working at his desk? Decide which behaviour 
ought to be reinforced, and how reinforcement may best be 
given. 

For an overly reserved pupil whose difficulty lies in a lack of 
appropriate behaviour, and who may not show any overt 
unwanted’ behaviour, consider how best to introduce a subtle 
means of reinforcement, perhaps utilizing a form of shaping 
(page 34), or a ‘behavioural trap’ (page 19). 


il at predetermined times and, 
ically. Ifa reasonably steady, 
bserved, the baseline can be 

Should great variability of 
line for a further week, 
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C The Treatment 


9 Decide ona treatment strategy which is as close to your normal 
classroom practice as possible. Select a more artificial strategy 
only if you feel convinced of its necessity. 

10 Whatever the treatment decided upon, include the introduc- 
tion of rules to the whole class, unless this is felt to be clearly 
inappropriate for the kind of pupil involved. 

11 If the treatment selected involves anything other than atten- 
tion and praise, for example, tokens or a contract, make sure 
that attention and praise are paired with the treatment. 

12 Give some thought at this stage to the way in which the 
treatment, if successful, can be faded out later. Avoid, if 
possible, any treatment which is not amenable to fading 


out — unless, of course, you wish to introduce a new, enduring 
system within the classroom. 


13 Put the treatment into practice, and continue to observe the 
pupil’s behaviour in exactly the same way as during the 
baseline period. 

14 Constantly scrutinize the data, and examine initial reactions to 
treatment. Remember the possibility of the ‘storm before the 
calm’, but if behaviour reaches an unacceptable level, termin- 
ate the treatment. Within a week of the start of treatment it 
should be possible to decide whether the treatment is being 
effective. 

15 If treatment is ineffective, return to step 8. If treatment is 
successful, continue until the behaviour is much improved, 
and you feel that it is time to begin fading out the treatment. 


D Final Considerations 


16 Fading out of treatment must be introduced. When social 
reinforcement has been the primary means of treatment, this 
involves the gradual introduction of intermittent reinforce- 
ment, that is, a gradual spacing out. When a more ‘artificial’ 
treatment has been employed, this involves a progressive 
reduction in the artificial features of the treatment. 

17 Continue to observe the pupil and, should any deterioration 
occur in behaviour, be prepared to adjust the treatment tem- 
porarily before fading out is again undertaken. 

18 Ensure that the pupil receives appropriate, legitimately earned 
reinforcement for good behaviour and work, in the same way 
as do the other normally behaved pupils. 
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19 are check on the pupil’s subsequent behaviour and, if at all 
m : e, find out what you can about his progress in other 


Some Elaborations on the Guidelines 


id oo have been outlined may seem to be very sparse, 
ee oes i not intended to be complete in themselves. They 
AE ao ever, act as triggering mechanisms to remind the 
e et canna points which have been made in the earlier 
iene ede i e same time, there are certain practical considera- 
complete! e in iese steps which have not yet been discussed 
nee ed it is to these considerations that more detailed 
s to be drawn. 


I Selecting a Pupil 


(a) It has been mentioned earlier th 
selected for treatment for certain speci 
should these be excluded from the gui 
that behaviour modification is essentia 
and it is better to begin gaining experience o 
working with one pupil. 
(b) In selecting one pupi 
that he is ignoring the nee 
Anything the teacher learns in 
surely be generalized to his treatment of 0 
successfully treated one pupil he can select ot 
treatment. 


2 The Behaviours of Concern 


It is not always easy to define a pupil’s difficulties in behavioural 
terms. And, indeed, sometimes the need to define in behavi- 
oural terms can tend to bias the teacher away from what he 
originally perceived to be the most central aspects of the pupil’s 


difficulties. l 

A useful way around this problem is to writea ‘pen-portrait’, a 
paragraph or two in length, describing the essential nature of 
the pupil’s difficulties. This pen-portrait should suggest cate- 
gories of behaviour for measurement. Sometimes such a de- 
scription will lend itself to easy translation into behaviour, for 
example, when a pupil is described as talking when he should be 


working, or frequently interrupting the teacher. At other times 


at whole classes may be 
fic behaviours. Why then 
delines? The answer is 
lly individually based, 
f the techniques by 


l for treatment, the teacher may feel 
ds of other pupils. This is not true. 
his treatment of one pupil will 
thers. When he has 
hers for systematic 
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it will not; for example, a pupil may be described as idle, 
ill-mannered and attention-seeking, or as restless and incapable 
of concentrating at a task. In such cases, the teacher must ask 
himself what it is that the pupil does in the classroom that 
enables such judgements to be made. When a pen-portrait is 
examined in such a way, it is usually not difficult to translate the 
pupil’s difficulties into behaviours to observe. 

If, for example, the pupil is considered to be idle, or incapable 
of concentrating, it should be possible to translate these charac- 
teristics into ‘off-task’ behaviour during those parts of lessons in 
which pupils are meant to be working. Ifa pupil is considered to 
be ill-mannered, it may be possible to break this down into such 
behaviours as ‘interrupting the teacher’, ‘speaking out when not 
required to do so’, and ‘interrupting other pupils when they are 
working’, 

For some pupils, that is, those of an overly reserved kind, the 
teacher may be concerned about behaviours which do not occur, 
for example, ‘asking questions’, ‘raising a hand in answer to a 
question’, and consequently, he may feel that there are no 
behaviours to observe. However, if these are behaviours which 
the teacher wishes to see the pupil adopt, then these are the 
behaviours which should be measured. A score of zero through- 
out the baseline is a very steady, level rate of responding, against 
which improvement can be evaluated. In practice, however, 
when teachers observe such pupils closely, they tend to note 
more of such behaviour than they had previously estimated. 


3 How and When to Observe 


When a list of behavio 
decide by what meth 
behaviour is likely to occur. In many cases, the decisions he 
comes to are likely to produce an unrealistic measuring task 
when combined with his normal teaching, unless he can gain the 
help of an observer. 


There are, however, ways around this dilemma. Ver: y often 
the behaviours of concern occur durin: 
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occur infrequently, but at predictable times, might best be 
observed by measuring their durations. 

The most difficult problem at this stage tends not to be how to 
gain an estimate of each individual behaviour, but rather how to 
obtain a measure of a number of behaviours. Unless a con- 
venient way of measuring can be devised which does not unduly 
interfere with the normal practice of teaching, some of the 
behaviours will have to remain unmeasured. Which behaviour 
or behaviours to measure can only be decided by carefully 
considering the precise nature of the pupil’s difficulties, and the 
extent to which each behaviour on the list reflects these difficul- 
ties. It is sometimes useful at this point to combine categories of 
behaviour, so that, for example, “interrupts the teacher’, 
‘speaks out when not required to do so’, and “interrupts other 
pupils when they are working’, may be combined into a defined 
category of ‘inappropriate talking’. In this way, the teacher can 
avoid discarding potentially valuable information, yet can keep 
the measuring task within reasonable limits. 


4 Other Measures 


All too often, when behaviour mod. 


successful treatment of a pupil, they re Sli i 
tion would have been valuable. Sometimes this information can 


be retrieved when it exists in the form of a lasting trace, such as 
work in class books, or test scores, SO that when a teacher 
successfully treats a pupil’s disruptive behaviour, he can also 
make an evaluation of changes in his academic performance. In 
other circumstances, however, where transient behaviour 1s 
concerned, the teacher may be left in some doubt; in ainn 
stances, for example, when work output 1$ treated and og 
without any measure of disruptive behaviour being made. A 
To avoid having to speculate about such changes, ae e 
worth including a brief measure of other behaviours of concern 


at some point early during the baseline, and at some point 
à The value of such information 


towards the end of treatment. ato 
will depend upon how much data is extracted, but even so it will 
almost certainly be a better guide to progress than relying upon 


memory. 


ifiers reach the end of the 
realize that other informa- 


5 The Treatment 


It will have been noted that 
treatment. No two pupils are exac 


no prescription has been given for 
tly alike, so that in the final 
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analysis, the teacher has to make informed guesses at what will 
reinforce ‘wanted’ behaviour, and what needs to be removed 
from ‘unwanted’ behaviour. 

Whenever possible, it is prudent to bring the rules of the 
classroom to the attention of the whole class. One interesting 
way of doing this is to ask the pupils to list what they think they 
should and should not do in the classroom. This is an exercise 
which often yields revealing insights to the teacher. Such an 
exercise is best followed by a discussion of the rules, with some 
emphasis on why rules are necessary in the classroom, as in 
everyday life. With younger pupils, it is particularly advan- 
tageous if the rules are displayed in a prominent position in the 
classroom. If the treatment which is going to be applied to a 
particular pupil is likely to involve ignoring some infractions of 
the rules, it is important to emphasize that the onus is on the 
pupils to observe the rules, and that the teacher ought not to 
have to check the pupils continually to ensure that rules are 
observed. 

At the start of treatment, the teacher must have a clear idea of 
what changes he would like to see in the pupil’s behaviour. 
Careful judgement is required. It may seem obvious that the 
pupil who chatters incessantly and does little work ought not to 
behave in this way. However, it may be that the teacher would 
find a certain degree of chit-chat to be an essential ingredient ina 
happy working atmosphere. There is a delicate balance in- 
volved. Normal pupils do break rules from time to time, and 
teachers expect this to happen. Teachers only become con- 
cerned when such behaviour is carried to extremes. 

When an initial form of treatment proves to be ineffective, the 
teacher must generate a further treatment strategy. The various 


available classroom reinforcers must be considered, and 
perhaps also the introduction ofa 
yet artificial, form of 


> 


ought to be acquai 
Austin, 1980), fore 


eed to be aware of what 1S 
difficult to imagine the reaction of a 
aware that such a strategy is being used; 
’ssroom to talk with the teacher. Fortu- 


head-teacher who is un: 
when he calls at the cl 
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a in the example given, the head-teacher was himself the 
: aay teacher, but even so, had he not kept his colleagues 
nformed, there might have been some strange speculations 
amongst the staff. 
BP ele it becomes impossible for a teacher to devise an 
ee e treatment, advice must be sought. Initially, this may 
rom other members of the school staff, but should the 
pupil’s difficulties remain intractable, it may be necessary to 
involve the Schools’ Psychological Service, and to call upon the 
penl skills of the educational psychologist. It would of course 
e advantageous if the educational psychologist could be con- 
sulted during all stages, but since there are many teachers and 
few psychologists, there is seldom such an opportunity. 


6 Fading the Treatment 


When social reinforcement has been employed a: 
fading out is usually relatively easy to accomp 
Power of intermittent reinforcement. 

It is, however, at this stage that the teac 
for using a more artificial form of treatment. Whenever possible 
this has to be removed, and this is best done by progressively 
removing elements of the artificial system, so that, for example, 
a very structured contract can be more loosely formulated. This 


may seem to be a very difficult task, yet in practice it is often the 
accompanied by an 


case that a pupil’s improved behaviour is 

improved understanding of what is being achieved. In the case of 
Tom, described in Chapter I, it was relatively simple to remove 
a complex contract without any deterioration in behaviour, and 
in the case of Billy, whose log-keeping was initially dependent 
upon the teacher’s signature for good behaviour; the need for 
the signature rapidly vanished. It really does seem that, pro- 
vided the pupil understands the need for such a strategy, and 
provided his behaviour improves; then it is quite likely that he 
will eventually see no need for special treatment. 


s the treatment, 
lish, given the 


her can pay the price 


7 The Timing of anI nvestigation 
An investigation which is carried out fully will require a con- 
siderable time for its completion. It should be as continuous as 
Possible, so that periods involving school holidays and examina- 
tions should be avoided if this can be achieved. Given that it 
takes a while to get to know a pupil, and to appreciate his 


difficulties, the term immediately following the Christmas holi- 
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days would seem to be a good time to conduct an investigation, 
and it does leave the summer term during which to assess the 
pupil’s subsequent performance. 


8 The Design of the Investigation 


No mention of design appeared in the ‘guidelines’ section of this 
chapter, since, in order to present an uncomplicated sequence 
of steps, the section was written as if a simple AB design would 
be used. However, provided the teacher has the necessary 
resources for measuring a number of behaviours, and provided 
baseline observations indicate that behaviours are not inter- 


dependent, there is no reason why a multiple baseline design 
should not be employed. 


9 Treating Academic Behaviours 


The ‘guidelines’ may seem to have been geared mainly to social 
forms of behaviour. However, the steps are equally applicable 
to academic behaviours, when a regular measure can be taken. 
This was illustrated in the case of Teddy, described in Chapter 
1, whose word production was measured daily. a 
On the other hand, an investigation which requires an initial 
pre-treatment test, and a final post-treatment test, perhaps 
using standardized measures (page 55), may not require all the 


Steps outlined, although if possible, some interim measures of 
Progress should be included, 


Concluding Comments 


Chapter 6 


Selected Examples of Behaviour 
Modification in Schools 


Behaviour modification techniques were very seldom used in 
British schools before 1970, but in the following ten years there 
Was a very rapid development. The initial impetus came from 
Investigations in the USA, and it is probably fair to say that early 
British investigations (Ward, 1971, 19735 Harrop and Critchley, 
1972) were designed to test whether behaviour modification tech- 
niques could be applied successfully in this country. When once 
this stage was passed, the scene was set for the investigation of a 
variety of educational problems. A 

_ The main aim of this chapter is to give the reader an apprecia- 
tion of the ways in which behaviour modification techniques have 
been used in schools, with particular emphasis on schools within 
the British educational system. However, a systematic survey has 
not been attempted, since it would be impossible to do justice to all 
the available research within the confines of a single chapter. 

As an aid to the reader, who may well be concerned primarily 
with one particular kind of pupil, the early parts of the chapter are 
subdivided into research in primary, secondary and special 
Schools, although it must be emphasized at the outset that there is 
considerable overlap between the techniques used in these three 


Settings. 


The Primary School 
research took place in primary 


A large proportion of the early ace ME pr 
schools because the conditions were less complex than in secon- 
dary schools; for example, one teacher was with the class during 
most or all of the school day. Much of this early work was 
concerned with the selective use of attention and the application of 
classroom rules; and whilst this approach is still very much used, 

illustrate, it would be 


as many of the cases detailed in Chapter I ae te : 
repetitive to include any further such examples in this chapter. 


Accordingly, the investigations described in this section are illus- 
trative of rather different approaches. 
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Fack 


McNamara (1977) reported a case which embodied some unusual 
features. Jack, the pupil concerned, was a rather disruptive 
member of a class of 33 third and fourth year juniors. He was 
considered to be of average ability, but his work was of a poor 
standard. During lessons, Jack would continually call out without 
waiting to be asked to speak, or alternatively he would ‘switch off 
and play with some physical object, a pencil, ruler, or something 
brought into school. 


During baseline observations the teacher recorded verbal and 
manipulative interruptions. : 

(a) Verbal interruptions consisted of ‘calling out when given 
specific instructions to raise hand, and whistling, moaning, 
or calling to pupils across the class’. 

(b) Manipulative interruptions comprised ‘playing with small 
objects, snatching and interfering with other pupils at the 
same table, tapping feet or other part of the body, lifting the 
table with knees’. 

The baseline lasted for two weeks, and the teacher recorded the 
number of incidents of each behaviour during the last 15 minutes 
of each morning Session, that is, between 12.00 and 12.15 p.m. 
each day. For each behaviour, the average number of incidents 
noted was seven per 15-minute session. 

The teacher treated Jack’s behaviour by ignoring his verbal and 
manipulative interruptions, and Paying attention to his appropri- 
ate behaviours. Jack was given more opportunites for oral work 
than usual, reporting to the class on a topic, and taking part in a 


play. The pupils near to him were praised when they showed 
correct behaviour. 


In the one week 
recorded interrupti 


ignoring of his manipulativ 
A new and more powerfu 
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five stars before 3.00 p.m. ina day, he was allowed to spend the last 
30 minutes of the school day on a classroom activity of his own 
choice. This worked. He regularly gained his 30 minutes activity, 
and his interruptions decreased markedly. He informed his 
teacher that he was beginning to enjoy his work, which he had 
formerly disliked. The teacher found him to be receptive to praise 
for work well done, and considered that, in time, it might be 
possible to sustain the improved behaviour without having to rely 
upon the special treatment. 


COMMENT There are several features of this case which need to be 
considered. The first is by no means unusual, and is yet another 
example of an initial treatment which was insufficiently powerful 
to bring about change. A second feature is the way in which the 
treatment was considered to be unsuccessful. The data extracted 
Were correct, yet misleading. Inappropriate behaviour occurred 
much less frequently, yet it was more intense. This is not a 
common response to treatment, but it is a response for which a 
teacher needs to be continually alert. 
The successful treatment had some 
contract. However, it involved the teacher in looking for in- 
appropriate behaviour rather than for appropriate behaviour, and 
in view of Jack’s reaction to the initial treatment, this would seem 
to be a very logical approach to take. Whilst the treatment may 
appear to be negatively focussed, it did lead to a reward, and the 
treatment was effective. Although the report does not include any 
long-term information, Jack’s inappropriate behaviour was allevi- 
ated by the special treatment, and there were hopes that his 
improvement could be maintained when the treatment was re- 


moved. 


of the hallmarks of a 


Ann 


Yule, Berger and Wigley (1977) rep € 
girl, Ann, who refused to transfer to the infant school reception 


class. She had attended a nursery class in the same school on a 
Ann’s response to Jomning the 


part-time basis since she was three. ; 5 n 
reception class took the form of screaming and weeping, so that 
the issue was not forced. She was sent with a message to the class 

re than a couple of minutes. 


each day, but she wouldn’t stay for more th ; na 
In addition, Ann stayed with her teacher in the staffroom during 


lunch time, when she should really have been playing in the 
playground. 


orted the case ofa five-year-old 
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It was decided that Ann’s difficulties could be considered as 
three separate problems: 

(a) not going to the playground during lunch time; 

(b) not being in her proper class in the morning; and 

(c) not being in her proper class in the afternoon. 

These three problems were treated sequentially. 

Initially, lunch time was singled out. Ann was told that ‘child- 
ren were not meant to be in the staffroom and that she could 
either play in the corridor, or go to the playground with a friend for 
15 minutes.’ In the words of the investigators, ‘To everyone’s 
amazement, Ann went to the playground and stayed during the 
entire lunch period.’ This she continued to do throughout the rest 
of the investigation (some six weeks). 

In the next stage, ‘Ann was asked to go to the reception class for 
ten minutes at some time in the afternoon.’ A time was selected 
when activities which she enjoyed were taking place, and it was 
arranged that she left whilst she was still happy. 

In the third stage, a similar strategy was followed in the 
mornings. 

_ By the following term, Ann was spending the whole day in the 
right class, and her continuing progress seemed ensured. 


COMMENT This is a nice example, because it touches upon a 
frequently voiced criticism of behaviour modification, that is, that 
it is all common sense. And yet, as the investigators pointed out, 
the teachers had adopted a common sense approach to Ann’s 
difficulties with little success. 

A second important feature of this example is the use of the 
multiple-baseline design. This was a simple, straightforward in- 
vestigation, and when the pupil’s difficulties were analyzed into 
three distinct components, the design was seen to fit, not only for 
methodological reasons, but also because a progressive introduc- 
tion of treatment seemed to be the logical way to proceed. 


Two Primary Classes 


Tsoi and Yule (1976) reported an į OENE -h the 
behaviour of all th an investigation in which 


treated. In addition, th 


his investigation, so that 4 


e ; observed. Five categories of ‘off 
task’ behaviour were recorded: 
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(a) talking to another pupil when not permitted; 

(b) inappropriate noise; 

(c) inappropriate locality; 

(d) aggression; 

(e) non-attending. 

In addition, two categories of appropriate behaviour were 
recorded: 

(a) appropriate verbal behaviour; 

(b) appropriate motor behaviour. 
i ae categories were all carefully defined (Tsoi and Yule 1976; 

132). 

Observations were conducted three or four times per week for 
Sessions of approximately 30 minutes. Interval recording was 
used, and the observers spent alternately 10 seconds observing 
and 5 seconds recording. In each 10 seconds of observation, the 
observers watched only one pupil. This was either one of the 
selected pupils, or one of the non-selected pupils. A strict rotation 
was adhered to, the order being: selected pupil 1, non-selected 
pupil, selected pupil 2, another non-selected pupil, selected pupil 
3, another non-selected pupil, and so on. This order continued 
throughout each observation session. Each of the selected pupils 
was observed many times, and all of the non-selected pupils were 


observed in turn. 


Baseline observations were taken during ten sessions. 


eatment were used. These were 
pon individual behaviour, and 
n group behaviour. The basic 


TREATMENT Two conditions of tr 
group reinforcement contingent u 
group reinforcement contingent upo: i 
difference was that in the former condition all the pupils received 
the reinforcement when the behaviour of the selected pupils 
improved, whereas in the latter condition, the total behaviour of 
the class had to be improved for the reinforcement to be received. 
The reinforcement, which was selected by the pupils, was five 
minutes’ extra play-time. y 

In the first condition, one selected pupil y : 1 
for four or five sessions. A chart of the pupil’s ‘off task’ behaviour 
Was put up in the classroom, and the teacher explained to the 
Pupils just what were considered to be appropriate and in- 


appropriate behaviours, and that the aim was to encourage one 
pupil to behave well. If the graph showed a drop from one day to 
the next, or if the level was maintained, the whole class would 
obtain the extra 5 minutes play-time. After 4 or 5 sessions, a 


different selected pupil was focussed upon, andsoon. 
In the second ation. it was explained to all the pupils that a 


was concentrated upon 
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count would be made of the ‘off task’ behaviour of all the members 
of the class, so that they were all responsible for obtaining their 
extra 5 minutes of play-time. 

The design of the investigation was relatively complex. The two 
classes met the two conditions in different orders, as shown below: 


CLASS I CLASS 2 

1 Baseline 1 Baseline 

2 Group reinforcement 2 Group reinforcement 
contingent upon individual contingent upon group 
behaviour behaviour 

3 Return to baseline conditions 3 Return to baseline conditions 

4 Group reinforcement 4 Group reinforcement 
contingent upon group contingent upon individual 
behaviour behaviour 

5 Follow up 5 Follow up 


The treatment programme took place during the Spring term, 
and terminated three weeks before the Easter holidays. The week 
before and after the holiday were used for the follow up observa- 
uons. At this stage, the teachers were asked to carry on in whatever 
way they liked. One continued with group reinforcement contin- 
gent upon individual behaviour, the other with group reinforce- 
ment contingent upon group behaviour. 


RESULTS Both kinds of treatment showed equally effective results 
with the classes in general, ‘Off task’ behaviour decreased con- 
siderably. However, whilst all the selected pupils improved their 
behaviour 1n response to the two conditions, there were marked 
individual differences between the selected pupils. Most of these 
pupils improved when the group was reinforced, although one 
pupil reduced his ‘off task’ behaviour only when he was the 
named’ pupil, whilst the other Selected pupils tended to improve 
even when another pupil was named. 


All of the selected pupils, except one, maintained their im- 
proved behaviour during the follow-up. 


COMMENT The most im 
the treatment of whole c 
‘class teachers are rightly very quick to 
gist that they, the teachers, have to deal with whole classes — often 
as many as thirty in numbers’. The results of this investigation 
demonstrate that behaviour modification can achieve beneficial 
results with a whole class. 


However, this investigation examined more than whether a 


whole class, and individual pupils within a class, could be success- 
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fi : 
es = Ss iis compared ae different kinds of treatment. 
bog he i TEEN as aring that cca of the two classes met the 
this procedure may not ba ala i DRE a 
treatment follows another, it is dificult 4 Sains ee os 
of the second treatment and it becom ees ble! ce 
effects of the two kinds of treat : 5 Et ee sie. sonst P 
disruptive pupil who i Cant D. ea ee : 
desi na hae Pi who is treated first. by reinforcing his own 
oe et A aviour, and then by reinforcing the appropriate 
E 2 the class. If his behaviour improves markedly under 
BEE yee can one legitimately assume that the outcome 
e een the same if the order of treatment had been 
oe e prudent answer must be no. He may have learned to 
discriminate under the first condition and this may have general- 
ized to the second. 
T this investigation, it was demo! 
p reatment conditions were equa 
: vestigators noted that group reinfor: 
ma the class as a compact component and encourage the children 
work toward a common goal’, whilst group reinforcement 
techniques contingent upon individual behaviour ‘provide a pos- 
Pi avenue to integrate a disruptive child back to the group ifhe 
ye take up the responsibility to gain reinforcement for his peers’. 
? nother interesting feature of this investigation was the selec- 
pas of the reinforcer for the class. Five minutes extra play-tume 
oes not seem to be a particularly large reward, and yetit produced 
very considerable improvements in the behaviour of the pupils. At 
the time of the follow up, the total ‘off task’ behaviour of the pupils 
in the two classes had been reduced to less than 40 per cent of its 


Original level. For the individual pupils, the ‘off task’ behaviour 
ent to 25 per cent 


was reduced even further, ranging from 13 Per c : 
pil whose improved 


of its original level, apart from the one pu 
ined during the follow up. 


behaviour was not maintai 
Finally, it may be asked, what about the pupil whose improved 
behaviour was not maintained during the follow up? To be 
precise, this pupil’s behaviour was considerably improved during 
both treatment conditions, and reverted to its original baseline 
level during the follow up stage; when the teacher was using group 
reinforcement contingent upon group behaviour. Just why this 
was so, we shall never know, although the investigators noted that 
the pupil had a complex psychiatric background, and that a more 
continuous individual programme might well be required. 

What is evident here is that behaviour modification techniques 
can be used not only to answer questions such as, ‘How can a class 


nstrated that in general both 
lly effective. However, the 
cement techniques ‘main- 
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teacher deal with a whole class?’; they can also, by means of careful 


recording, show which pupils are not responding in the same way 
as their peers. 


A Class of Fourth Year Juniors 


Merrett and Wheldall (1978) reported an investigation in which 
the behaviour of an unstreamed class of fourth year junior school 
pupils was treated. This was a class which was recognized by the 
headmaster and the staff as containing a high proportion of pupils 
with behaviour problems. There were 32 pupils in the class. 

The pupils were seated around four groups of tables. The 
teacher had just completed her probationary year, and admitted to 
some difficulty in gaining and maintaining order in the classroom. 

Four kinds of inappropriate pupil behaviour were identified 
and defined. The names are not all immediately self-explanatory, 
so they are quoted in full from the report: 

(a) Gross motor movement: turning round (more than 90 
degrees from the front-facing position), rocking chair, hav- 
ing legs not in contact with the seat of the chair, moving 
around the room. 

(b) Verbalizing: calling out, talking to neighbour (this would 
include any talking at all if silence had been asked for). _ 

(c) Aggression: touching, striking, hitting, poking, shoving 
another child with the hand or other object. 

(d) Any other behaviour: day-dreaming, gazing around, watch- 
ing other children, 


In addition, appropriate behaviour was identified and defined 
as: 


On task: looking at a study material, reading, writing, cutting, 


drawing, and so on. This to be marked only when no other 
category is ticked. 


The teacher recorded the be 
technique. (Time-sampling has bi 
tionally, one of the investigators w. 


particular, pre-selected pupil, 
r by ticking an appropriate column 
T successive pings, the behaviour © 


different pupils was noted 
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Baseline observations were taken during nine weeks in the 
Autumn term. 

During the Christmas holiday the teacher read a good deal 
about behaviour modification techniques, and subsequently had 
discussions with one of the investigators. It was at this stage that 
the teacher decided upon the treatment to be employed. 


INITIAL TREATMENT Rules were displayed in the classroom. These 
were: 

(a) We stay in our seats whilst working. 

(b) We get on quietly with our work. 

(c) We try not to interrupt. 

Attention was frequently drawn to the rules. 

The pupils were given the rules of a game which they were to 
play with the teacher. Each time the ping was heard, the teacher 
looked at one of the four tables (this was in a pre-determined, 
random order, but arranged so that each table was looked at an 
equal number of times), and if all the pupils were observing the 
rules, each pupil at the table would receive a house point. This was 
accompanied by social reinforcement from the teacher. 


AMENDED TREATMENT After five weeks of the former treatment, 
when the pupils’ behaviour had been considerably improved, the 
treatment was faded to 50 per cent of its original level. Points were 
awarded for only 50 per cent of the pings, and this was determined 
on a random basis. 


mproved under both 


RESULTS 1 The behaviour of the pupils i c ) 
disruptive behaviour 


conditions. During the initial treatment, nao 
dropped to some 36 per cent of its baseline level, and during the 
amended treatment a further drop to around 27 per cent was 
noted. At the same time, on-task behaviour increased, so that 
during the amended treatment the percentage increase of on task 
behaviour was approximately 100 per cent above the baseline 


level. aa 

2 A subjective estimate of the classroom indicated a great 
improvement in orderliness and quiet during classroom work 
Periods. There was an attempt made to measure changes in 
academic output, and samples of written work were taken ducing 
baseline sessions and during one treatment session. From t 
samples, the investigators noted that the pupils’ mean output o. 


written work had increased from 5 words per minute to 13 per 


minute. * wou Å ` 
3 The teacher found the recording to be initially ‘tedious and 
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time-consuming’, but said it became easier with practice. Having 
another person in the room she found upsetting, and putting up a 
chart of rules made her feel silly. On the other hand, she agreed 
that the game had produced an immediate and very effective 
change in the pupils’ behaviour. She said that she would continue 
to use behaviour modification techniques. 

4 Accuracy checks were made throughout the investigation, 
and these yielded an average percentage agreement of 88.5 per 
cent between the recordings of the teacher and of the independent 
observer. i 

5 At the end of the investigation, the pupils were asked for their 
opinions of the ‘game’. Except for one girl, they all approved and 
said that they found the quietness which the game produced, 
‘enabled them to concentrate and get on with their work without 
interruption’. The girl who disapproved found the ping to be 
distracting, but liked the opportunity of earning house points. 


COMMENT This investigation is similar to the previous example 
(Tsoi and Yule, 1976) in two very important respects. It demon- 
strates once again that the behaviour of a whole class of pupils can 
be improved by the use of behaviour modification techniques, and 
it shows that the reinforcement for the pupils, house points, need 
not be of any great magnitude, Indeed, in this example, it must be 
emphasized that the reinforcement was a normal school practice, 
although it must be added that the investigators noted that the 
house point system had just been introduced, and it, in turn, was 
backed up by the award of badges to be worn in school. This is a 
very nice example of the use of rewards in school. 
_ The investigation differed from the previous one in a number of 
interesting ways. The teacher selected the treatment, and re- 
corded the behaviour; and attention was paid to indicators of 
success other than the behaviours which were recorded. 

Having read about behaviour modification, and after discus- 


sions with one of the investigators, the teacher must have felt that 
this ‘game’ approach, based onan 


Saunders and Wolf (1969) in the U 
situation. However, in the o 


normal school practices, 
conditions which exist wi 
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a investigation under discussion that an existing school practice 
selected as the means of reinforcement. 
ee oan: a treatment, the teacher recorded the 
ae cat ‘ne as one o. the primary objectives of the investuga- 
be hal ae ehaviour modification is to be used by teachers with 
adie o the teachers themselves must be able to record the 
A ? ensure that this objective could be achieved, it was 
Ja a o an independent observer to record at the same time 
pet: cher. This was done very frequently, during some 60 per 
of the recording session, and the levels of agreement were 
wa the investigators were confident that the teacher could 
Sie o o whilst carrying out her normal teaching 
ent a e other hand, the teacher’s comments do indicate a 
e egree of anxiety that the recording was hindering her 
H 8> particularly in the earlier stages of the investigation. 
z owever, against this must be set ‘the confidence she gained in 
ontrolling the class and the much greater output of work she 
could expect from them’. 
There were other indicators of success in this investigation. All 
the pupils except one approved of the game, and although the only 
objective evidence quoted by the investigators concerns a com- 
Parison of the average number of written words during baseline 
sessions with the average number of written words during one 


treatment session, this is stronger evidence than mere speculation. 
It might be felt that the ‘ping’ was an unnecessary intrusion to 
in this investigation, the 


the teaching environment. However, r 
ping was an integral part of the game which was played, so that it 
was actually a necessary part of the treatment. It should also be 
remembered that the game received approval from the pupils, 
with the exception of the girl who found the ping to be distracting. 

„There is an interesting similarity here with the previously 
discussed investigation, in which one pupil’s behaviour did not 
improve over the whole course of the investigation. Such results 
Serve to underline that behaviour modification is concerned with 
individual pupils, and that one can never assume that all pupils 
will react in the same way to the same conditions. However, too 
much should not be made of this point in the context of the 
investigation, and in view of what was achieved. A teacher selected 
a treatment, using an existing school practice as a reward, re- 
corded the pupils’ behaviour, and produced a considerable im- 
provement in the behaviour of an unstrea 


med class of 32 pupils, 
Many of whom were acknowledged to have behaviour problems. 
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Pupils with Low Self-concepts 


A behaviour modification investigation of a rather different kind 
from those which have been previously discussed, was undertaken 
by the writer (Harrop, 1977a). Five primary school teachers, from 
four different primary schools were involved in the investigation. 
All four schools were in locations which could be designated as 
low socio-economic areas. 2 

The investigator administered a questionnaire, the Piers-Harris 
Self Concept Scale, to the pupils in all five classes, and to four 
other classes (control classes) drawn from the same schools. This 
scale had just been standardized, although not reported until later 
(Chapman, 1981), in the same area in which the investigation was 
conducted. 

The questionnaire required pupils to respond to statements 
with a yes/no response. Examples of the statements are: 

Iam a happy person. 

I have good ideas. 

I give up easily. 

I feel left out of things. 

When the questionnaires were marked, they yielded scores 
which indicated how the pupils viewed themselves. The teachers 
were given the scores of their pupils, together with the booklets 
containing the pupils’ answers. The teachers were asked to select 
within a week, ‘those pupils who they felt had unrealistically low 
self-concepts, as measured by the questionnaire’. 

When the investigator met with each teacher a week later, the 


selection of pupils was discussed, and each teacher selected either 
SIX Or seven pupils. 


TREATMENT After some discussion, each teacher agreed to carry 
out the following treatment: 

(a) To seek opportunities to reinforce achievements. If achieve- 
ments were few, to try to find tasks that the pupil could do, 
and praise whenever possible. 

(b) To try to avoid giving the pupil any tasks he could not 
perform. If failures were to occur, to try and ignore them, OF 
at least be encouraging about attempts. 

(c) To try to give the pupil some status within the class, and to 


ay to reinforce other pupils who made positive comments 
about the pupil. 


This treatment 


programme was carried out by the teachers for 
four months. Afte 


r four months, all the classes were retested. 
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RESULTS A 
than the ae of the results proved to be more complicated 
Eont e n anticipated. It had been hoped that the 
increase at sana ie selected for treatment would 
a hohad cet beent y, and that the other pupils in the same classes 
heeds eat would show minor changes, whilst little 
classes The AA in the scores of the pupils in the four control 
T 5 were not as straightforward as this, and a 
Yeats ofthe an Ena between the younger pupils (first two 
ihe junior oan school), and the older pupils (final two years of 
a ete the findings were as follows: 
tin big a pupils, the average change in the scores of 
PE who were treated showed an increase which was 
SNE ager one whilst the average change of the 
aici e other pupils in the same classes, and the 
aia ange in the scores of the pupils in the younger 
(b) For the T showed no significant change. 
ie auts ri er pupils, no significant increases were found. 
Bema added here, that whilst the results may suggest that 
aae a was successful with the younger pupils, the average 
mately A their scores was comparatively small, that is, approxi- 
mnath per cent. That the results were statistically significant 
s that they were unlikely to have come about by chance. 


tion in the chapter may 


co : à or i 
MMENT The inclusion of this invesuga 
ture from the normal 


see F : 
m to be something of a major depar 


a š ; SA : i 
pproach of behaviour modifiers. This is precisely why the inves- 
n was undertaken because 


ee was included. The investigation wa taken 

ndi seem to the writer that when a pupil’s behaviour 1s treated 

improved, there must be a change occurring in the way the 

pupil views himself. 

Pes investigation was aimed at 

cecal That no large changes 
ring instrument being insu 


t : 3 
Sarthe treatment was inappropriate. ; ' 
the results are accepted as being encouraging with the 


younger pupils, because of the small increases in the scores of the 
treated pupils, and discouraging with the older pupils, a possible 
explanation may be found in the ‘research of Livesley and Bromley 
(1973). They found the eighth year to be a critical time in the 
development of person perception. At about this age, a young 
child’s description of people moves from the concrete, appear- 
ance, identity, possessions and family, to the more abstract, 
dispositions, values and beliefs. This being so, it may be that the 


measuring sucha 
y be due to the 
or it may be 


producing and 
were seen ma 
fficiently sensitive, 
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treatment caught the younger pupils at this critical stage, and that 
the older pupils had passed through this stage. Or alternatively, 
the teacher may just be a more reinforcing person to pupils of a 
er age group. 7 
ii Fis be annie that this investigation did not obtain the 
same kind of success as those which have been previously dis- 
cussed, and that it was essentially a group comparison study, 
neglecting the results of individual pupils. However, the inves- 
tigation does illustrate that behaviour modification need not be 
confined to physical behaviours in the classroom; and whilst the 


results are merely indicative, they may well contain useful im- 
plications for future research. 


The Secondary School 

Virginia 

Presland (1980) reported a case in which the behaviour of a third 
year pupil, Virginia, was treated by a teacher, in a class which had 
been specifically set up to cope with 18 very disruptive pupils. The 
school was a non-selective secondary school for girls. The teacher 
was attending a behaviour modification workshop for teachers 
which met weekly with the investigator. 

The teacher was asked to identify which of Virginia’s be- 
haviours she would like to change. She selected ‘dumb insolence 
and ‘deliberate non-participation in oral lessons’. The behaviour 
which she wished to see Virginia adopt more fi requently was ‘taking 
part in lessons in a cheerful and cooperative manner’. For sys- 
tematic observation, the behaviour selected was ‘refusing to par- 
ticipate in oral lessons’, 

The teacher taught the class for five 35-minute lessons pet 
week, and took baseline observations for two weeks. During this 


time, she counted the number of times such refusals took place, 
that is, she used frequency recording. 


INITIAL TREATMENT The teacher explained to the class that she 


would award points to individual pupils for good behaviour, and 
for work well done. These Points could be exchanged for later 


rewards, but these rewards were not specified. This treatment was 
put into operation. 


SUBSEQUENT TREATMENT 
the pupils the kind of r 
between the pupils and t 


After a week, the teacher discussed with 
ewards they would like. It was agree 
he teacher that when any pupil reached 30 
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points, a letter would be sent by th il’ 

r y the teacher to the pupil’s parents 
telling them how well the pupil was doing. This treatment cone 
tinued through a second week. 


RE the baseline observations, Virginia averaged 2.5 
A ʻo participate per lesson. During the first week of treat- 
nt, this dropped to an average of 0.66 refusals to participate, 
and to zero in the second week. 
ot taal reported that there was a marked improvement in 
Irginia’s behaviour in the first week of treatment, and that 
during the second week she became ‘a different girl - cooperative, 
helpful in and out of the classroom and very happy’. In addition, 
other teachers commented on Virginia’s improved behaviour. 
COMMENT This case is a good example of how a secondary school 
teacher can successfully treat a pupil by using behaviour modifica- 
ton techniques, and perhaps the most important feature of the 
investigation is that the teacher taught this class for only five 
35-minute lessons a week. This is very different from most of the 
investigations undertaken in primary schools, where the teacher is 


with the class for large parts of the day. 
The treatment which was used, as in many of the other cases, 
was based on rewarding behaviour which is incompatible with the 


$ . . 

unwanted’ behaviour, that is, rewarding good behaviour and 

work well done, which was incompatible with ‘refusing to partici- 
ation, the whole class was 


pate in oral lessons’. In this investig 
treated, and in view of the fact that this was a class specifically 
constituted for disruptive pupils, this seems to have been a very 
Sensible arrangement. A 

The use of two distinct stages of treatment 1 ! 
seems very likely that during the first stage of treatment the pupils 
were wondering what the reward would be and perhaps discussing 
this amongst themselves. If this were $0» then the usefulness of the 
discussions with the teacher on the precise nature of the reward 
would have been enhanced. That a letter to be sent home to the 
Parents was selected as the reward is not too surprising in view of 
the results obtained by Burns (1978)> which have been discussed 
in Chapter 3, when he found that girls and boys 1n secondary 
schools put ‘a favourable report sent home’ as top of their list of 


Incentives. 

When the results of the investig 
that the teacher noted a considera 
haviour. The ‘unwanted’ behaviour d 
ly, and the pupil became ‘a different gir 


s interesting, and it 


ation are examined, it is seen 
ble change in the pupil’s be- 
ecreased to zero very rapid- 
|’. Other teachers noted the 
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change. This was achieved in an investigation taking four weeks, 
and demonstrates how quickly behaviour modification techniques 
can produce changes in pupils’ behaviour. 


Billy 


MacMillan and Kolvin (1977) reported a case in which an eleven- 
year-old boy, Billy, was treated by his teacher during the eight 
lessons per week in which she taught his class. Billy was a 
disruptive pupil, he would shout out, talk to his neighbours, poke 
and shove his classmates, and he needed constant prompting and 
encouragement to attend to his work. 

An independent observer made the observations, and record- 
ings of Billy’s ‘task-relevant’ behaviour were taken once a week. 

Baseline observations took place during the course of three 
weeks, and showed Billy’s task relevant behaviour to occur ap- 
proximately 63 per cent of the time. 


INITIAL TREATMENT Social reinforcement was selected as the 
treatment. The teacher paid as much attention as possible to Billy 
when he behaved appropriately, following the adage ‘catch him 
being good’, and used disapproval only when Billy’s behaviour 
could not be tolerated. The practice of prompting Billy to re-start 
working when he stopped was discontinued. 


RESULTS Billy began to improve, and by the sixth week of treat- 
ment, he was averaging 80 per cent task-relevant behaviour. At 
this stage the teacher found him to be much better in class, and 
reported him to be ‘very rarely attention-seeking in a disruptive 


way now — he is seeking attention through his good behaviour and 
marks’. 


However, in the seventh and eighth weeks, Billy’s behaviour 


and work standards decreased. The teacher noted this, and felt 


that perhaps she had slackened off in her social reinforcement, OF; 


alternatively, that her attention might have lost its effectiveness 
for Billy. 


SUBSEQUENT TREATMENT To arrest this deterioration in Billy’s 


behaviour, the teacher decided to be more specific in her com- 
ments to Billy, ‘referring to the fact that Billy was being quiet, 
working well, and so on.’ Once again, his behaviour improved, 
Per cent task-relevant behaviour. The 
with this level of behaviour; and at the 
amme she commented that she was able 
nity to praise throughout the lesson’. 


teacher was very satisfied 
end of the treatment progr: 
to find ‘plenty of opportu 
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tte a 
Arn = and most obvious reason for considering this 
ep acu! that it does show it to be possible for a teacher to 
pi gee oe cng eg techniques successfully in a secondary 
dusing cight a nd since the investigation only took place 
EA Roy week with the teacher, Billy must have 
rae fats Page e of discriminating the ‘handling’ he was receiv- 
boat particular teacher. The selective use of reinforce- 
k increased his task-relevant behaviour. 
a ne time, it cannot be assumed t 
pe ae i ely to succeed with all pupils; indeed, in the same 
Pe sent eh wiles bi describe the treatment of a pupil for 
as ial reinforcement was ineffective. He seemed to be 
ne arrassed by praise’, and was eventually treated by means ofa 
ntract. 
in A Fona e of the investigation concerns the deterioration 
ec ae ich was observed after Six weeks of successful 
voda he . This may only have been a minor perturbation which 
he te righted itself, but the change was noted rapidly, and 
Seis = er adjusted her treatment accordingly. Had she not 
de er treatment, the behaviour might have continued to 
; Maan age Her action emphasizes the need for a teacher to 
rutinize the data continually, to be alert for such changes as and 


when they occur, as there is always a danger that a successful 


treatment may begin to lose its effectiveness. 
behaviour modification techni- 


In practice, teachers who use 
ques are continually making minor adjustments in their treatment 
of pupils. It is easy to decide to give a pupil social reinforcement 
for working well in class, but it is not so easy to carry out this 
decision, When this is looked at in terms of specific teacher 


behaviours, it is a very complex undertaking. Giving attention toa 
Pupil so as to reinforce his behaviour is an extremely ‘sensitive’ 
task. Fortunately, teachers do have a very varied repertoire of 
behaviours upon which they can draw. However, even this varied 
repertoire does need itself to be varied from time to time, if the 
Pupil is to be reinforced continually by the teacher’s attention. 


that social reinforce- 


Anthony 


McNamara (1979) reported 


second year pupil, Anthony, was treated by, ethe 
recording. The teacher concerned with the investigation taught 


the class twice a week. He selected Anthony for treatment. 


Anthony was described by t oner who was badly 
ehaved in a ‘sneaky way’ 


the behaviour of a 


a case in which 
the method of self- 


he teacher as a al 
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The investigator enlisted the aid of two students from a local 
College of Higher Education to act as observers, so that a compre- 
hensive list of ‘unwanted’ behaviours was drawn up for recording. 
The behaviours recorded were: 

(a) Calling out answers without raising hand or being asked 

(b) Calling out irrelevant comments 

(c) Chatting to classmates 

(d) Muttering to self (but audible to observers) 

(e) Turning away from the teacher when he was talking to the 

class 

(f) Leaving the seat unnecessarily 

The observers used interval recording, dividing each recording 
session into 10 second intervals. 


Baseline recordings took place over three weeks, and six 
observation sessions were completed. 


TREATMENT Immediately after the baseline, the teacher talked 
with Anthony, and discussed his lack of progress in school. He 
indicated his desire that Anthony should improve, and said he 
wanted to help. However, before making any decision about what 
to do, he said that he wanted Anthony to keep a record of his own 
behaviour, to see whether there really was a problem. 

At this point, it was explained to Anthony that he would be 
given a slip of paper at the Start of each lesson, and that he would 
have to fill in the slip and hand it in at the end of the lesson. On the 
slip, Anthony had to record the number of times he had talked 
during the lesson when talking was not required. He had also to 


sign the slip under the heading, ‘This is an honest record of my 
behaviour.’ 


When the slips were collected at the end of each lesson, the 


teacher made no comment about improved behaviour, but did 
show appreciation for accuracy of recording. This was to try and 
ensure that it was the self-recording, rather than the teacher’s 


approval which was producing any change in Anthony’s be- 
haviour. $ 


This treatment was put into 


I ) practice for four weeks, and eight 
observation sessions took place 


atment stage, the records 


showed that Anthony behaved inappropriately during an average 
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of 1 per cent of the recording intervals, that is, about twice per 35 
minute lesson. This was a very dramatic improvement. 
ee be thought that the Presence of the observers had 
oe ng to do with Anthony s improvement; however, the 
rie fae a was well aware of this possibility. Another badly 
O pupil, Joseph, was included in the investigation as a 
th . Joseph’s behaviour was also continually observed 
roughout the baseline and treatment stages of the investigation, 
but Joseph was not required to self-record. His behaviour was not 
treated in any way. Joseph’s inappropriate behaviour showed little 
change throughout the investigation, averaging 21 per cent during 
the baseline and 17 per cent during the treatment of Anthony. Had 
the observers’ presence been responsible for the improvement in 
Anthony’s behaviour, there would almost certainly have been a 


similar effect seen in Joseph’s behaviour- 


Raymond 


In the same article, McNamara (1979) reported on two other cases 
1n which the same treatment was used. One of these cases yielded 
results which were very similar to those obtained with Anthony, 
but the other case yielded rather disappointing results. Since it is 
comparatively rare to find a published report which produces 
inconclusive results, and since such cases may indicate possible 
Pit-falls for the investigator, this latter case is examined in some 


detail. i 

Raymond was a first year pupil who was described as being 
below average in ability and badly adjusted to the classroom. He 
was selected for treatment by the school year-tutor. The teacher 
concerned with the investigation taught the class four times a 


week, 

Recordings were taken by two independent observers, and the 
baseline lasted for one week. However, unlike the previous inves- 
tigation, the teacher informed the pupil, before the baseline, that 
he would be observed. 
of the treatment did not differ from 
hen Raymond handed in 


TREATMENT The initial part 
n, no comment was made 


the treatment of Anthony. However, W 
his recording slips at the end of each lesso : 
to him. The treatment lasted for three weeks. 

mall improvement in Raymond's be- 
jate behaviour dropped 


RESULTS There was a s$ 
Is during the baseline to 


haviour, that is, his recorded inappropr 


from 33 per cent of the observation interva 
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24 per cent during treatment. The behaviour of another pupil who 
was also observed throughout the investigation, but was not 
treated, remained virtually unchanged. 


COMMENT In these two examples, we can see that self-recording 
was very successful with one pupil, yet it was only marginally 
successful with the other. It is not easy to pin-point exactly why 
this occurred, but certain clues are evident in the two reports, and 
three important differences are evident in the ways in which the 
two investigations were carried out: 

(a) It was Anthony’s teacher who selected Anthony for treat- 
ment, whereas it was the year-tutor who selected Raymond 
for treatment. 

(b) Anthony was not informed before the baseline that he was 


to be observed, whereas Raymond was informed before the 
baseline. 


(c) When Anthony handed in his recording slips, the teacher 
commented on his accuracy. This was not done with 
Raymond. 

It is impossible to ascertain the precise effect of these three 
differences, but it would seem evident that it is better if the teacher 
selects who is to be treated, and it is easy to see how a teacher’s 
commitment can be decreased when this is not done. Informing 
Raymond that he was to be observed before the baseline record- 
Ings were made might also have had an effect, since he may well 
have changed his behaviour as a consequence of knowing he was 
being observed. This may well have had an effect on Raymond’s 
behaviour, although, whilst Anthony was not informed before the 


baseline that he was being observed, he may well have guessed that 
he was being watched. 


Perhaps the most im 


reasonable assumpti 
recording task more s 


generalize too widely from two 
oes seem evident that self-recording can be 
a successful form of treatment, when careful attention is paid to 
the method used. Provided the teacher is concerned about the 
pupil’s difficulties, and shows this concern by discussion and by 
commenting on the accuracy of the pupil’s recording, and pro- 
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vided i i i 

aes sai appreciates this concern, and sees evidence in the 

ee: A pega os being made, then there would seem to be 
l -recordin i 

| aeons Aoi T g can be a useful technique for the 


A Class of Fourth Year Pupils 


Y s 
hubs as and Austin (1980) reported an inve 
ur ofa whole class of fourth year pupils in a comprehensive 


scho 
ol was treated. The class consisted of 25 boys and girls, who 


were b i 
elow average academically, but who were not the least able 


mnt in the school. 
Pr Fie a began by asking 
theta n r and locate a particular 
‘thank Goo oe si evoked feelings of ‘not that lot again’, and 
bees a ang that’s over for another week’. When a class had 
Me trea , the next step was to obtain a volunteer to work with 
pula? ee in attempting to modify the behaviour of the 
facie e classroom. Perhaps not surprisingly, not one of the 
rs volunteered. However, the head master took the class for 


mat : : ud : 
ee and ‘in an act of charity , volunteered himself as a 
ject. Although, not personally encountering what he con- 

roblems’, he agreed that the 


eae to be major ‘disruptive P 
ee a were ‘buoyant’ and ‘inattentive’ and that they ‘could be 
esome’. 

: The investigators wat 

ite lessons, and foun 

Hs lg acer Whilst he was a very 5 i 

at pu pe relationship with his pupils; 

a off-task behaviour demonstrated in the 
mple, talking, shouting, teasing, playful poking an 


tapping pens and desk lids. 

ma oe recordings were made during | eleven 40-minute 

ore ematics lessons. The observers sat in with the class during 

kono and recorded the pupils’ behaviour. In each recording 

x ion, the 25 pupils were observed in turn for 30-second time- 
tervals. During each 30-second time interval, the time the pupil 

spent ‘on task’ was recorded by means of a cumulative timer- 


Stopwatch. 

The recordings showed that the average percentage of time the 
Pupils were ‘on task’ was 55 Po cent during the eleven baseline 
observations. 


stigation in which the 


the head teacher to consult 
ly ‘disruptive’ class, that is, 


ched the head master with the class for 


d his description of the pupils’ behaviour 
skilled teacher who had an 
there was a g00 
he classroom, for 
d kicking, 
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TREATMENT I The investigators had noticed that a large pop 
tion of the ‘off-task’ behaviour took place when some of the 
quicker pupils had finished the set task. Since the set Soe, 
usually a few problems written on the blackboard, it was deci e 
that the head master should put a few extra problems on the boae 
This was put into practice for seven lessons, and average ‘on-tas 


behaviour rose from 55 per cent to a fairly stable average of 69 per 
cent. 


TREATMENT 2 It was decided that on-task behaviour needed 
further improvement. At this point the investigators differed. One 
investigator was in favour of a ‘rules, praise and ignore’ strategy» 
and the other favoured a ‘game’ strategy. As a compromise, both 


strategies were included in the treatment, and were used on 
alternate days. 


A RULES, PRAISE AND IGNORE Following discussions with the 
head master, four basic rules were agreed upon which defined 
appropriate on-task behaviour. These were: 

1 When the teacher is talking to us we look at him. 

2 We get on with our work quietly. 

3 We try not to Stop others from working. 

4 We try to pay attention to our work and try not to day- 
dream. ; 

The head master read out these rules at the beginning of 
every lesson, and from time to time they were referred to 
during lessons, but not when rule breaking occurred. At the 
same time, the head praised the pupils, either individually or 
as a group, when the rules were being observed. Infringements 


of the rules were ignored, ‘unless serious or dangerous disrup- 
tions occurred’, 


B THE GAME A cassette was prepared which gave an audible 
chime at variable intervals, but averaging once every twO 
minutes. Whenever a chime was emitted, the head looked to 
see if all the pupils were Observing the rules. If all the pupils 
were observing the rules, a Point was awarded to the class, and 
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RESULTS Initially, on the ‘rules, praise and ignore’ days, the 
on-task behaviour rose to over 80 per cent, and on the ‘game’ days, 
ics behaviour rose to over 90 per cent. After 12 lessons, the 
tes for both conditions reached about 95 per cent. 
hs si oan to this large increase in on-task behaviour, there 
hel ler indications of success. Three pupils asked for extra 
elp during their free time, and once, when owing to an oversight 
the class was left without a teacher, the head found the pupils 
quietly working on their own. One pupil had devised a quiz which 
the others were tackling. Needless to say, the head master was 
impressed with the success of the investigation, and was eager that 
one of the investigators hold a seminar with the school staff on 
behavioural classroom management’. 


COMMENT This investigation has many interesting features, and 
these will be discussed in the order in which they appeared. 

_ I The fact that not one teacher volunteered to work with the 
Investigators is not really surprising, since it would have meant 
inviting the investigators into the classroom. This is a situation 
which can provoke anxiety even when a ‘good’ class is being 


taught, and when a difficult class is being taught a teacher can feel 
Particularly vulnerable. At the same time, the presence of student 
ince they are 1n 


teachers as observers may produce little anxiety, St ey are | 
the classroom to learn. However, the presence of specialists 1n 
behavioural management, may seem, to say the least, rather a 
threatening situation. 

_2 Although the head master didn’t feel that the class was 
disruptive, the pupils really did appear to spend a lot of time not 
working. 55 per cent on-task behaviour during the baseline leaves 


a good deal of time for other behaviours to occur. oF 
3 Merely putting extra sums on the blackboard for the quicker 


pupils to work at towards the end of the lesson produced an 
increase in on-task behaviour. This seems to be a very simple 
Strategy, yet upon examination it does raise an additional jena 
is sometimes felt by teachers that completing set work e o 5 
end of a lesson can be rewarding to @ pupil, and it could we i e 
argued that this provides the pupil with free time piha . 
earned. This is indeed a reasonable argument when appi ine e 
quicker pupils. However, when pupils gain free time whilst an 
are working, it may well be that the free time 1s put to a use e 

interferes with the work of the other pupils; and it seems li : y 
that this process was operating in the classroom. Con y; 
putting extra problems on the board increased overall ‘on-tas 


behaviour. 
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4 The two later treatments which were used, ‘rules, praise oes 
ignore’, alternating with the ‘game’, produced very large increase 
in on-task behaviour. One might have expected that the ‘game’, 
which could produce a free lesson as reward, would have acted as i 
more powerful reinforcer than would the use of social reinforce 
ment. This occurred in the short term, but not in the long ages 

To be quite fair about this, the head master was the teacher 
concerned, and as such he may have had more reinforcing prop- 
erties for the pupils than would some of the other teachers. 
However, the results of the investigation do indicate, as the 
investigators say, that ‘significant improvements in on-task be- 
haviour may be achieved using only light behavioural technology 
such as the manipulation of setting events (more sums) or simple 
rules, praise and ignoring strategies’. j 

Following the same line of reasoning, it becomes evident that 
setting up a complex Strategy, such as the ‘game’ used in this 
investigation, when a strategy which is closer to natural classroom 
conditions might have been equally effective, is rather an in- 
efficient way of modifying pupils’ behaviour. If such a complex 
Strategy proves to be effective, the teacher has then to consider 
how to fade out the treatment, and runs the risk of losing the gains 
which have been made. 

5 Finally, it must be emphasized that this was a class of fourth 
year pupils in a comprehensive school. The whole class was 


treated, and the behaviour of the pupils was considerably im- 
proved. 


The Special School 


Behaviour modification techniques are used far more frequently in 

i n ordinary schools, and such is the diversity 
of the work in these schools, that it cannot be adequately sampled 
in a short section. However, in order that teachers can gain some 


insight into what is being done, a brief account of the operation of 
two special schools is included here. 


Carr Hall 


al psychologist, no attempt was made 
>and no pupil was deemed unsuitable 
was in operation for ten terms, until, in 
s to that of a school and moved to new 


to ensure a balanced intake 
for Carr Hall. The centre 
1977, it changed its statu 
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premises. At that point, the senior educational psychologist who 
worked with the centre staff and the head teacher decided that it 
was appropriate to report on what had been achieved during the 
ten terms of operation (McNamara and Moore, 1978). What 
follows is a summary of that report. 

Most of the pupils arriving at the centre were aggressive and 
disruptive, and consequently would have been difficult to control 
1n an ordinary school. Very few were withdrawn, and very few had 
the dual handicap of maladjustment coupled with specific learning 
difficulties. Some of the pupils had been excluded from their 
Previous schools because they were a danger to other pupils. 

When they arrived at the centre, most of the pupils were very 
active and highly distractable. ; 

The aim of the centre was to facilitate the return of the pupils as 
soon as possible to their normal schools. Specifically, this meant: 

(a) establishing good work habits; : 

(b) removing behaviour which would meet with disapproval in 

an ordinary school. y 

In behavioural terms, this usually meant that the pupil ought to 
be able to work quietly at a set task for 30 minutes without close 
Supervision, and without resorting to behaviours which would 
cause severe teacher disapproval. 


THE CURRICULUM The teachers made extensive use of material 
Which was already organized. These included programmes such as 
the Sullivan Reading programme, the Distar Reading and Arith- 
metic programme. Such programmes were selected because they 
aided the pupils in experiencing measurable progress, and they 
lifted the burden of curriculum choice from the teachers, enabling 
them to concentrate on how to teach, and giving opportunities for 
eon to be paid to individual pupils when learning was taking 
place, 


RULES Each room used by the pupils had its own specific rules, 
often pinned to the wall, so that appropriate behaviour varied 
Tom room to room. In the common room, for example, which was 
used by staff and pupils, running and shouting was not permitted, 
Whilst in the reading room, which had individual study booths, no 
talking was allowed between pupils, and the teacher’s attention 


had to be obtained by raising a hand. 


THE TIME-TABLE The mornings were always the same each day. 
his pattern was adhered to so that the pupils would know what 

Was expected of them at any time, and to avoid the possibility of 

Ume-wasting which could occur when sequences changed. 
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TOKENS During the mornings, the pupils received tokens for good 
work, and for behaviour acceptable at their own level. The giving 
of tokens was always accompanied by teacher attention. Ifa pupil 
accumulated 40 tokens, he could buy a 40-minute option lesson in 
the afternoon, the options including woodwork, puppet and soft 
toy making, painting, fishing, kite making and flying, model 
making, recreation (free time), and so forth. The specific pro“ 
gramme for each pupil was designed so that he could ‘afford’ to 
purchase an option daily, and a double option about once a week. 

Should a pupil not earn sufficient tokens to buy an option, he 
would attend a compulsory lesson, the topic of which was left to 
the teacher’s discretion. These lessons tended to be aimed at 
improving basic educational skills. 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMMES When a pupil was first admitted to the 
Centre, his teacher decided upon a reward schedule for his 
behaviour. Shaping played a prominent role throughout a pupil s 
treatment. If, for example, the pupil’s report from his previous 
school drew attention to a ‘short concentration span’ or to ‘the 
production of very little work’, one of the teacher’s first objectives 


would have been to raise work output. Initially, the pupil might 


have received one token for 10 written words, and this might have 
been gradually increased to one 


t r token for 50 words. In addition, ts 
bonus’ would have been built into the arrangement, for ‘output 
above the agreed level, 


hen once a pupil adjusted to the system, and as his work 
output progressively increased, a sequence of negotiations and 
‘contracts’ was set up. The pupil and teacher would agree on the 
required work output, the award of tokens and the bonus; and, 
contrary to what one might expect, the pupils were normally 
over-ambitious about the quantity of work they thought they 


could produce, and very often the teachers had to persuade the 
pupils to reduce their estimates. 


Careful records were kept of each 


i pupil’s progress, so that 
results could be continually evaluated. 


OTHER STRATEGIES 


for unacceptable behaviour. 
haviour began to escalate t0- 
r learning impossible for the 


rawal room, he was allowed to 
minute after he had ‘settled 
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down’. The withdrawal rooms were not designed to be frighten- 
ing; they were ordinary large rooms with windows. 


RELATIONSHIPS Great stress was placed upon friendly and infor- 
mal relationships between staff and pupils. Everyone shared the 
same common room, and a daily meeting was held in the centre 
when pupils brought up grievances about one another, about the 
staff or about the system. 


COMMENT In this admittedly brief and selective summary of the 
report, it can be seen that the staff of Carr Hall employed a very 
structured use of behaviour modification techniques. The aims 
were clear, and the treatment of each individual pupil was 
Properly geared towards meeting the aims. 

_ Whilst many of the practices used at Carr Hall have already been 
discussed in Chapter 2, the authors of the report do make a 
number of telling comments which are well worth emphasizing. 
The first concerns the giving of tokens — it will be recalled that the 
Pupils had to receive 40 such tokens during the morning in order 
to buy an optional lesson. These tokens were always given singly, 
and with teacher attention, so that in practice, a pupil would 
receive attention from the teacher up to 40 times during a morning 
Session. This might well have been more attention than he had 
Teceived for appropriate work in his previous school throughout a 
whole school term. 

A second comment concerns the use of fines. Whilst these were 
used as punishment, their purpose was to pin-point unacceptable 
ehaviours, and in many cases, this was behaviour which the pupil 
Was unaware that he was doing, for example, day-dreaming; 
Swearing, spitting. Consequently, fining a pupil was aimed at 
enabling him to discriminate inappropriate behaviour from 
appropriate behaviour. À 
_ A third comment relates to the ‘time-out’ room. This was used 
in a preventative way, that is, the teacher was preventing be- 
haviour from escalating to a level which would cause a major 
disruption in the classroom. The pupil was being r emoved from a 
situation in which he could earn tokens, and he could return when 


he was ready to behave appropriately. 


Chelfam Mill 


Burland (1979) described the procedures used in Chelfam Mill 
school, which is a residential school for emotionally disturbed 
Pupils. There are marked similarities between the procedures 
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described at Chelfam Mill and those reported as having been used 
at Carr Hall, for example, the use of tokens, contracts, fines, time 
out, the careful keeping of records, and a stress on friendly, 
informal relationships between pupils and staff. However, the 
description of Chelfam Mill is more detailed than the report on 
Carr Hall, and includes a number of valuable additional features. 

When a pupil is first introduced to the token system, it 1s 
pointed out that younger, or less able pupils have to learn how the 
system operates, and thus receive small rewards, such as sweets, 
immediately following appropriate behaviour, Tokens are then 
introduced gradually. 

The tokens may be traded in for a wide variety of goods. There 
is a token shop, complete with displays and prices, and tokens may 
be traded in for sweets, cakes, plastic toys, extra T.V., cookery 
sessions, disco admission, and even breakfast in bed. ‘Costs’ are 
adjusted in terms of supply and demand. 

As well as individual programmes with pupils, there are also 
group, class and community programmes. As an example of a 
group programme, the case of Daniel is quoted. 

‘Daniel obtained most of his rewarding experiences from dis- 
turbing other boys or getting them to laugh at his antics. To 
control this his peers were rewarded for ignoring Daniel’s in- 
appropriate behaviour. They were successful at doing this, but 
realizing that Daniel could reduce their earning by being well- 
behaved, and that this situation could actually encourage Daniel’s 
peers to incite him to behave inappropriately, so that they could 
have the chance to ignore him, it was arranged that the group also 
earned if Daniel behaved well. This system effectively controlled 
the inappropriate behaviour.’ 

_ The parents of the pupils are also encouraged to become 
involved in treatment. At an initial interview, the techniques 
which are used in the school are described, and cooperation is 
emphasized. Those parents who live fairly close to the school are 
invited to attend parents’ meetings, and training is given. Other 


ays or week-ends, and observe the techniques in 
operation. 


COMMENT These two accounts illustrate very extensive uses of 
behaviour modification Practices. Both environments are very 
structured and consistent in their use of the techniques. Both 
operate a token economy, and utilize a variety of powerful proce- 
dures. The teacher in an ordinary school, and in many special 
schools, will see Carr Hall and Chelfam Mill as very different from 
his normal experience, as indeed they are. But it must be remem- 
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bered that these are differences of practice, rather than of 
principle. 

ae Sepals that the pupil behaves in a way for which he is 
et olds good in any situation. However, as has been 
Maa y emphasized, when normally available classroom re- 
nee fists to be ineffective, more powerful techniques must 
eas as also been stressed that ifa pupil does not belong ina 
eve ae he must be treated in the classroom to which he 
Mill E i 1s is why the pupils were sent to Carr Hall and Chelfam 
cae uch pupils were not amenable to normally available class- 
ier siege so that more powerful techniques had to be 
hai and this section will perhaps have served to illustrate how 

ose techniques have been applied. 


General Comments 


oe of the use of behaviour modification in British 
ilustr Pa na have been presented in this chapter should serve to 
diff e the diversity of the approaches which have been taken by 
as erent investigators in different situations. There are, however, 
een ata examples which have not been included, and a useful 
(1981). I of many of these may be found in an article by Merrett 
reports t must also be added that, in summarizing the various 
sel rts which have been discussed, the writer has had to be 
ective so that features of particular interest and relevance could 
eS Sane es in consequence, much material of specialist and 
olarly significance has had to be omitted. 


Research in other School Systems 

n the British school system 
r modification procedures 
there is still much to be 


neue he investigations conducted i 
and 3 the increasing use of behaviou 
rene a variety of approaches, uch A 
bek, rom a brief examination of some of the applications a 
f viour modification in other school systems, particularly wor 

rom the USA. There are three main aspects of this research which 
Would seem to be of particular interest. These are the use of 
Modelling, modifying academic performance, and the use of 


Self-management. 


Modelling 


a one of the earlier investigations, Lovaas, Berberich, Perloff, 
nd Shaeffer (1966) used modelling to help mute schizophrenic 
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children to learn to talk. The model, who was a speech therapist, 
would make a sound, and when the child made an adequate 
imitation, reinforcement would be given. By a process of gradual 
shaping, combined with modelling, the foundations of language 
were established. 

O’Connor (1969) treated pre-school children who had histories 
of isolate behaviour by letting them watch a film which showed 
pre-school children playing together and being reinforced for their 
social activities. The children responded to the film with an 
increase in their own social behaviour. This increase, according to 
the children’s teacher, was maintained throughout the school 
year. 

Friedrich and Stein (1973) showed nursery school children 

cartoons depicting aggression, sociable films, and neutral films. 
Viewing took place daily for nine weeks, and the pupils’ behaviour 
was observed in the classroom. Broadly speaking the behaviour of 
the pupils mirrored the kind of material which they viewed, for 
example, those children who viewed the aggressive cartoons 
showed an increase in rule breaking, whilst those who viewed the 
sociable films showed more persistence in their appropriate class- 
room behaviour. 
There are not very many reports of investigations conducted 
with older pupils, and yet it will be recalled that the successful 
treatment of Tom and Billy (Chapter 1) did produce improved 
behaviour from the other pupils, and that imitation (modelling) 
was put forward as a possible explanation. The following inves- 
tigation shows how such a process may be facilitated. 

West and Axelrod (1975) treated three different classes of 
oe disturbed adolescent pupils by allowing them to earn 
Rete rK a ry marked reductions in disruptive behaviour 

ined. In the third class, the procedure was rejected as 


poco and substantial increases in inappropriate behaviour 
> . The pupils were led by George, a large thirteen-year- 


A conversation with George indicated that he wished to be given 
more responsibility, and he agreed to help the investigators by 
becoming a classroom ‘consultant’. His behaviour improved im- 
mediately, and following on from this, so did the behaviour of the 
other pupils, even though no ‘reward’ was given to the pupils. 
George, it seems, had been selected as a model for imitation. 

It seems evident from these investigations that modelling is a 
very pervasive influence in the classroom, and its potential in- 
fluence ought always to be borne in mind when investigations are 
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undertaken. Pupils will imitate, and the models they select can 
have a critical influence on their classroom behaviours. 


Academic Performance 


In recent years, there has been a considerable increase in the 
number of investigations aimed at increasing academic perform- 
ance. The reported work has an extensive range along many 
dimensions, so that no attempt is made here to give an overview 
of what has been investigated. Pee 

The aim of this section is to give the reader some appreciation of 
the kind of investigations which have been undertaken, and, with 
this end in view, three reports are summarized. 


Increasing the Rate of Composition Writing hots 
Van Houten and McKillop (1977) reported an investigation with 
two classes of pupils aged 15 and 16. The classes were taught 
English by the same teacher. ; 

Before the investigation began, the teacher listed 50 composi- 
tion topics which she considered to be of equal difficulty; these 
Were put into a random order, and each topic was assigned to one 
day of the investigation. Writing a composition earn eg ee 
Planned into the time-table for each class. 


BASELINEI At the start of every lesson, each pupil wrote his name 
On the top of his paper, the teacher wrote the topic on the 
blackboard, and the pupils were asked to write as much as they 
could on the topic. Whilst the pupils wrote, the teacher dine bee 
at her desk, and gave no praise for writing. When five minutes ha 
elapsed, the pupils were told to stop writing, the papers were 
Collected, and the lesson continued with another activity. i 

_ After the school day, the teacher counted the number of words 
each composition, but excluded non-sentences and very repeti- 
tive sentences. A non-sentence was defined as an incomplete 
thought, and a repetitive sentence was a sentence which im- 
mediately followed another in which all the words were the same, 
except one. 


The baseline continued for five school days. 


TREATMENT 1 On the first day of treatment, the pupils were 
Shown a chart which displayed the maximum number of words 
ach pupil had written on any composition during the previous 

ve lessons. Their attention was drawn to the five-minute timing, 
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and they were asked to try and beat their previous highest score in 
e five minute period. 
a the end of five minutes, the pupils were asked to put down 
their pens, and to pick up red marking pens. They were instructed 
to count the words, and enter the total on top of the page. A 
On the following day, and on each successive day of this 
treatment phase, which lasted for six days, the scores on the chart 
were altered whenever a pupil’s score exceeded his previous 
highest score (according to the teacher’s scoring). 


BASELINE 2 At the start of this phase, the teacher told the pupils 
that compositions would no longer be timed, but that they must 
continue to write as much as Possible, whilst avoiding incomplete 
and repetitive sentences. The chart was taken away, and pupils 
were told that they would no longer be counting their words. 
Compositions were collected in a casual manner, so that the pupils 
might not realize they were being timed. 
This phase lasted five days. 


TREATMENT 2 This phase was the same as the earlier treatment 
phase, that is, timing was emphasized, the pupils scored their 
compositions, and the chart was reintroduced, 

This phase lasted a further five days. 


THE MEASUREMENTS WHICH WERE MADE 

1 Tocheck the accuracy of the teacher’s scoring, arandom sample 
of the essays, that is, the work done on two of the days from each 
phase, was independently checked by observers who did not 
know the purpose of the investigation. Observer agreement 
averaged 99 per cent. 

mMpositions, two senior English 

lected pairs of essays from each 


same pairs of compositions. 
aged above 80 per cent for th 
classes of pupils. 


Position length was not used 
‘ach of the two teachers was 
mpositions, that is, from the 
asked to decide which was the 
that the two judges rated the 
e same way, whether they read the whole 
st the selected portion, that is, for judge A 


better of each pair. It was found 
compositions in th 
composition, or ju 
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this occured for 100 per cent of the compositions, and for judge 
B, for 98 per cent. 


RESULTS 
I Word Production The average number of words produced per 
minute in the two classes was as follows: 


Baseline 1 135.175 Treatment I 22, 25, 
Baseline 2 15, 20, Treatment 2 21,25, 


2 Quality The independent judges found the compositions writ- 
ten during the treatment phases to be superior to those written 
during the baseline phases for 80 per cent and 88 per cent of the 
Pairs of compositions. 


DISCUSSION The investigators noted that the procedures used had 
Increased the rate of composition writing from senior high school 
Students. Further, the increased writing rate was correlated with 
Increased ratings of story quality by independent judges. How- 
ever, the investigators were careful to point out that this finding 
does not mean the same procedures will always produce similar 


Tesults with other pupils in other situations. 


COMMENT This investigation used timing, public posting of indi- 
Vidual performance, and self-scoring to increase pupils’ academic 
Output both quantitatively and qualitatively. There have been 
Many such investigations with similar results, but prior to the 
Work of Van Houten and McKillop, the focus of attention had 
been on pupils in the primary school age range. ; 
Whilst, as the investigators point out, it 1s perhaps un aes 
generalize too widely from a single, limited investigation) he 
Tesearch does indicate a potentially fruitful way ofieren nE y a 
academic performance of whole classes of pupils. It must ae = 
Owever, that writing a composition in five minutes does y 
€ a somewhat unusual procedure, and it would be impru gnr 
assume that the treatment had resulted in improved composition 
writing. 
_ The investigation also demo 
Ing observer agreement, and s 
Which needs to be taken to ensure i 
responses is conducted as carefully as possible. 


nstrates a different way of examin- 
hould serve to illustrate the care 
that the scoring of written 


Increasing Ability to Write Creatively —— — 
Campbell and Willis (1978) reported an investigation with a class 
of pupils between the ages of ten and twelve. The aim of the 
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investigation was to increase the pupils’ ability in writing ‘Creative 

English’. 

The investigators based their work on three of the four compo- 
nents considered by Torrance (1962) to be the main components 
of creative thinking — fluency, flexibility and elaboration. The 
fourth component, orginality, was not used because it did not lend 
itself to systematic measurement. 

The three components were defined by the investigators as 
follows: 

1 Fluency: the number of different but relevant responses or 
ideas given to a topic. This form of response can usually be 
considered in terms of the number of sentences. In the scoring 
system used, one point was given for each expressed idea 
relevant to the topic. 

2 Flexibility: the change in perspective of thought or particular 
pattern set from the previous idea or response (sentence). One 
point was given for each change. Fluency can probably best be 
differentiated from flexibility by an example. Suppose a student 
is asked to describe the uses he can make of a tin can, and he 
replies ‘I can put my pencil in it, I can keep water in it, and I can 
put stones in it and use it to make noise.’ He would receive three 
points for fluency because each of the three responses is differ- 
ent but relevant. However, only two points would be awarded 
for flexibility because the first two sentences express the same 
Perspective, the use of the can as a container. 

3 Elaboration: this involves the degree of response elaboration or 
‘spelling out’ of a particular response or idea given, the amount 
of information above and beyond what is necessary in com- 
municating the basic idea. Indicators of this were the use of 
prepositional phrases, conjunctions, adjectives, adverbs, com- 
pound Sentences, and so forth. A maximum of two points per 
sentence was given dependent upon the degree of elaboration. 
In addition to these detailed definitions, the investigators in- 

cluded an Appendix containing a scoring guide. 


As one method of testing the effects of the treatment which was 
used, a standardized test of creati 


; diz ve thinking — the Torrance Test 
of Creative Thinking (1966) ~ was administered before and after 
the treatment programme. Al 


_ Alternative forms were used to avoid 
any carry-over effect from initial to final testing. 


THE REINFORCEMENT During treatment phases, pupils were 
awarded tokens up to a maximum of five, dependent upon work 
output, and scores were paired with differential levels of teacher 
approval, so that, for example, five tokens received a comment 
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such as ‘that was very, very good’, whilst one or two tokens 
received no comment. 

The pay-off for the tokens was a party for the pupils. Music was 
provided and ‘edibles’ could be purchased with the tokens. 


bi ACADEMIC TASK Before the programme began, the teacher 
Vised 50 topics in the form of ‘just suppose’ essay titles, which 
the pupils were to write about for 15 minutes; for example, Just 
suppose clouds came down from the sky and floated on the 
ground, Just suppose we could change our faces. 

The 50 topics were randomized and each was assigned to a 
particular lesson during the investigation. 


BASELINE At the beginning of the writing session, the teacher 
explained that the pupils were to write creatively, and that they 
Were not to be concerned with grammar and spelling. Fluency, 
flexibility and elaboration were described, and the teacher illus- 
trated how pupils could increase their output of each of the three 
components. 

The topic was introduced, and the pupils wrote for 15 minutes. 
This procedure was in operation for ten days. 


ch writing session, 
eceive tokens for 
were awarded to 
ration, and the 
riate level of 


TREATMENT I (ELABORATION) At the start of ea 
the teacher told the pupils that they would r 
elaboration. Tokens, up to a maximum of five, 
each pupil, based on the teacher’s scoring for elabo 
awarding of tokens was paired with the approp. 
teacher approval. How many tokens each pupil obtained de- 
pended upon a combination of his increases in output from session 
to session and upon the absolute level of his scores compared with 
the other pupils. 

This procedure continued for nine d 
elaboration scores had increased to a fairly 


ays, until the pupils’ 
stable level. 


TREATMENT 2 (ELABORATION AND FLEXIBILITY) At the start of each 
Writing session, the pupils were informed by the teacher that they 
would receive tokens for elaboration and flexibility. Again tokens 
were awarded, paired with social reinforcement. The maximum 
number of tokens given remained at five, but this time the number 
awarded was determined by a formula which took into account 
both elaboration and flexibility. 

Chis procedure continued for six days, when an increase in the 
Pupils’ scores for elaboration and flexibility was noted. 
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TREATMENT 3 (ELABORATION, FLEXIBILITY AND FLUENCY) In this 
phase, the same procedure was followed, except that fluency was 
included in the treatment. 

The phase continued for seven days. 


FADE-OUT On the first four days of this phase, tokens and social 
approval were given for only two essays, which were randomly 
chosen. For the next four days, only one randomly selected essay 
was chosen, and for a final four days, tokens and social approval 
were not given. 


THE MEASUREMENTS WHICH WERE MADE To check the teacher’s 
accuracy, an independent judge, who was not aware of the pur- 
pose of the investigation, scored 176 essays selected at random, 
using the same criteria as the teacher. Percentage agreement 


averaged 87 per cent for elaboration, 90 per cent for flexibility, and 
95 per cent for fluency. 


RESULTS 


1A multiple-baseline design was used in the investigation. Dur- 
ing the baseline phase, the three components of creative writing 
remained relatively stable. When elaboration alone was treated, 
elaboration Scores increased, whilst scores on flexibility and 
fluency remained stable. When flexibility, and subsequently 
fluency were added, the scores on these components increased. 
During fade-out, elaboration and fluency scores remained re- 
latively high, while fluency decreased, although all the compo- 
nent scores remained well above their baseline levels. 

2 On the standardized test of creative thinking, very considerable 
gains were made by the pupils. The test measured fluency, 
flexibility and originality, and showed average gains of 53 per 
cent, 71 per cent, and 44 per cent respectively. 

3 Ata subjective level, the teacher reported that the pupils really 
enjoyed the procedure, and it continued to be used after the 
investigation had concluded. In addition, several other teachers 


in the school adopted the procedure because of its ‘enthusiastic 
acceptance’ by the pupils. 


DISCUSSION The investigators no 


ted that their results strongly 
suggest that procedures based 


Pa 1 Ir on reinforcement techniques can 
acılıtate creative writing, both in terms of objectively measured 


components of creativity, and in terms of performance on a 
standardised test of creative thinking. 
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COMMENT Creative behaviour is by its very nature difficult to 
investigate, and whilst there have been a number of published 
articles which suggest that creative behaviour has been modified, 
it is not usually difficult to see the flaws in such investigations 
(Harrop, 1978b). However, creativity is a very challenging area to 
the behaviour modifier, because so much of the behaviour modi- 
fication research which has been conducted seems to emphasize a 
rather narrow view of education, that is, that pupils should not 
disrupt learning, that pupils should make academic progress, and 
so forth — not that these are unworthy goals in their own right, of 
course. On the other hand, the behaviour modifier ought not to 
r emain narrowly focussed, and should surely be alert to the 
possibility of improving other aspects of pupils’ functioning. 

In the investigation of Campbell and Willis, there does seem to 
be good evidence that the awarding of tokens for specific compo- 
nents of creativity can increase creative behaviour as defined by 
the investigators, although to be academically rigorous, their use 
of the multiple-baseline design needs to be questioned, since a 
close scrutiny of their graphs suggests ‘fluency’ and ‘flexibility’ are 
not independent measures. Whilst the procedures used may seem 
to be a little complex to follow, they are relatively easy to put into 
Practice. The fact that the teacher reported the pupils as enjoying 
the procedure may mean that the ‘party’ given to the pupils asa 
pay-off for tokens is not an essential feature of the investigation, 
and indeed preliminary research by the writer indicates this to be a 
reasonable assumption. MG hae et: 

Perhaps the most important feature of this investigation lies in 
the translation of an apparently amorphous term, ‘creativity’, into 
behaviours which can be measured with a high level of observer 
agreement, When such behaviours can be defined, they can be 
Subjected to treatment, and most importantly, treatment can be 
evaluated. 


Increasing Spelling Accuracy i DA s 
Dineen, Clark, and Risley (1977) reported an investigation with 
three pupils aged nine and ten who were members of a class of 
Pupils of average intelligence, but with a reading deficiency of two 
years. 

At the start of the investigation, 
appropriate to the reading age of the pu 
ordered into six lists of 15 words each. 


spelling words which were 
pils were selected, and 


TUTOR TRAINING Each of the three pupils had a 20 to 30 minute 
session with the teacher, in which the teacher taught the pupil how 
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to behave both as spelling tutor and as tutee. The teacher used a 
combination of modelling, shaping and selective reinforcement to 
achieve this. 


WORD IDENTIFICATION Each pupil was taught to identify the 
words on three of the lists. 


SPELLING PRE-TEST Immediately after learning to identify the 


words, each pupil was given a spelling test in which all the words 
on the three lists were presented in random order. 


TUTORING During normal spelling lessons, which took place 
twice a day, for 20 minutes, the pupils acted as spelling tutor or 
tutee for one another using the three lists, that is, Jane taught 


Norman list 1, Norman taught Brady list 2, and Brady taught Jane 
ist 3. 


SPELLING POST-TEST The day following the last tutorial session, 


each pupil was again given a spelling test which contained the 45 
words from the three lists. 


THE SEQUENCE REPEATED The experimental sequence had to be 
repeated with the three other spelling lists, because whilst Jane 
had taught Norman, Norman had taught Brady, and Brady had 
taught Jane, the reverse was not true, that is, Norman had not 
taught Jane, and so on. A second series rectified this, and again 


included word identification, spelling pre-test, tutoring, and 
spelling post-test. 


RESULTS For each of the three pupils, in each experimental 


ed as tutee, one list had been 
t been met. 


I per cent loss. 


DISCUSSION The investigators noted that tutoring another pupil 
can increase a pupil’s spelling accuracy nearly as much as being 
tutored by another pupil. Additionally, the pupils themselves 


poe a preference for tutoring as compared with independent 
study. 
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COMMENT In a sense, the two previous investigations were con- 
cerned with ‘feeding back’ information to pupils. This investiga- 
tion differs, in that it was concerned with an instructional strategy; 
an area of research which has received a good deal of attention. i 

Learning to spell correctly is not the most exciting of tasks, an 
teachers have always sought ways to make the task more enjoy- 
able. At the same time, there is an old saying which tends to 
reverberate around staffrooms that ‘The way to learn a subjectis E 
teach the subject’. The procedure used by Dineen, meat 
Risley used this approach. It proved to be successful with spe mp 
The extent to which this finding can be generalized to ae pupi a 
and to other subjects, depends very much on the skill of futur 
investigators. 


Self-management 


There has been a good deal of research on Se aees 
recent years, so much so, that O’Leary and O Leary (197 
able to subdivide the research into four main areas: 


F s; 
self-determination of goals and reinforcement standards; 
self-recording; 

self-evaluation; 

self-reinforcement. 


BWNH 


Self-determination of goals and standards Ived in select- 
In self-determination, the pupils themselves are r Hall centre) and 
ing what is to be achieved (as was done at the Carr or ae at se 
when this has been done, the results TEE ee a. Neverthe- 
Successful as when goals are imposed upon the p F Gf relatively 
less, as O’Leary and O’Leary (1976) alamo "sce and social 
high standards are to be maintained, some uan 
reinforcement for high standard setting must if determination of 
A good illustration of research involving pies 4), when four 
goals is seen in the work of Price and O Leary Sahih perform- 
five- to six-year-old pupils were treated for or E mathematics 
ances, Initially, for five days, the pupils BERN to specify the 
and reading problems consecutively, a 2 No reinforcement 
number of problems they wished to compicte- 
Was given at this stage. CR ee a ; ce- 
RENAE ye pupil ied social ens 
ment (praise plus a hug or a pat on yar : All fi k ils 
increase in standard setting for mathematics alone. eae > 
increased the standard they set, and during a second baseline 
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phase, in which no social reinforcement was given, the high 
standards were maintained, and generalized to the reading task. 


Self-recording ; 

Much of the work on self-recording has been very similar in kind 
to the investigations discussed earlier in this chapter (McNamara, 
1979). However, the work of Dietz (1973) is worth emphasizing, 
since it was found that pupils aged eight to ten years deliberately 
mis-scored 15 per cent of their answers when self-recording. 
When a checking system was introduced, and then gradually 
faded out, less cheating was noted subsequently. This finding 


should serve to remind the reader of the earlier cautionary com- 
ments about potential cheating. 


Self-evaluation 


It may seem that self-recording and self-evaluation refer to the 
same process. However, the distinction between them is that 
whilst self-recording requires a pupil to count instances of a 
behaviour, self-evaluation requires the pupil to make a subjective 
estimate of his behaviour. 
' When research which uses self-evaluation by itself is examined, 
little effect is noted on disruptive behaviour, as O’Leary and 


O'Leary (1976) have noted. However, when self-evaluation has 
been built into a more ext 


gramme, involving other procedures, it 
Drabman, Spitalnik and O'Leary ( 
who were regarded as “emotionally di 


has had promising results. 
1973) worked with pupils 
sturbed’. The pupils were 


» three 15-minute periods were 
> and one 15-minute period was 
d’. During each token period, the 
haviour, awarding up to 5 points for 
> Such as keeping quiet, and up to 5 
mic behaviour, such as completing 


servations, and points were added or 


subtracted depending upon how closely the two sets of ratings 


matched. 
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The results showed a marked reduction in the pupils’ disruptive 
behaviour both during the token periods and during the control 
periods. 

_ Turkewitz, O’Leary and Ironsmith (1975) repeated the inves- 
tigation with pupils aged seven to eleven, and obtained very 
similar results. However, they added a phase at the end of the 
investigation, in which the teacher’s checking of ratings was faded 
out. The disruptive behaviour of the pupils remained low without 
being checked. 

_ What seems to be particularly important in these two investiga- 
tions, is the generalization which was demonstrated. The pupils 
behaved well during the lessons in which they did not receive 
tokens, that is, during the control lessons, and they behaved well 
after the teacher’s checking was removed. 

; There is, however, another side to this story. In the investiga- 
tion conducted by Turkewitz, O’Leary and Ironsmith, the pupils 
were treated in a special class, and although their disruptive 
behaviour decreased markedly in the special class, their disruptive 
behaviour did not decrease in their ordinary classrooms. To be 
fair, no attempt was made to encourage the pupils to use the 
techniques of self-evaluation in the ordinary classrooms, and had 
this been done, the results might have been very different. 

Bearing this finding in mind, one cannot assume that self- 
evaluation will of itself produce generalization. However, it cer- 
tainly does not seem to be a harmful procedure, and it may well be 
advantageous to build an element of self-evaluation into other 
treatment procedures, provided that it is externally monitored and 


that the skill is carefully developed. 


Self-reinforcement 

Self-reinforcement refers to self-selection of the consequences of 
behaviour; so that, for example, a person on a diet may decide to 
buy an outfit of clothes one size smaller than his present size, when 
a weight loss would make it feasible to wear the outfit. 

There really appears to be no direct classroom research on the 
effects of self-reinforcement as defined here; although elements of 
the process are evident in many investigations, as 1n the case 
reported in this chapter (Presland, 1980), when the teacher of 
Virginia talked with the class and agreed that a letter would be sent 
to a pupil’s parents, saying how well the pupil was doing. In a 
limited way, the pupils were using self-selection. However, there 
were very real limits on what they could select, and presumably 
this will always be so. 


Despite a lack of direct research, there is no reason why pupils 
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should not be taught to recognize small accomplishments, and to 
perhaps derive reinforcement from progress made. Indeed, it 
seems quite likely that many solitary workers do make progress in 
this way. 

On a broader level, when reinforcers other than social re- 
inforcers are to be employed, it does seem to be very useful to 
involve the pupils in the selection of the reinforcers. And whilst it 
is difficult to envisage that pupils would have an unlimited choice, 
it is very likely that, within the limitations that must apply in the 
classroom, the choices made by the pupils will act as more 
powerful reinforcers than would the choices made by the teacher. 


General Discussion 


From the selected examples which have been presented in this 
chapter, it should be apparent that behaviour modification tech- 
niques have been widely applied within schools. Moreover, it will 
have been seen that these techniques have been applied in a variety 
of ways by different investigators. 

Each of the reports presented in the chapter has been sum- 
marised so that certain features might be emphasized. Naturally, 
some of these features required longer explanations than did 
others, so that the length and complexity of the reports varies 
considerably. For example, it was felt necessary to include details 
on the obtaining of percentage agreement when both a teacher and 
an independent observer recorded pupil behaviour, and when 
independent judges rated pupils’ output. That such details are not 
included for all the investigations discussed, should not be taken 
to mean that they were not part of the original report, since, for 
example, when two observers record behaviour, the calculation of 
observer agreement is a routine procedure which is normally 
presented in the report of an investigation. Consequently, the 
space devoted here to each report has been dictated by considera- 


tions of the relevance of certain of its features to the concerns of 
this chapter. 


The investigations in the primar 
were discussed, do perhaps giv 
procedures are both equally appl 
kind of school. Hi 


y and secondary schools which 
e the impression that similar 
l icable and equally used in each 
and c ų owever, 1t must be remembered that investiga- 
tons in the pr imary school which used social reinforcement were 
omitted from this chapter, and this is a very effective technique 
with many primary school pupils. That social reinforcement can 
be effective in the secondary school, is seen in the work of 
MacMillan and Kolvin (1977) which has been discussed, but 
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such successful investigations are rarely reported, and indeed, in 
the same report, MacMillan and Kolvin themselves noted social 
reinforcement to be an ineffective treatment with another pupil. 

When special schools were discussed, two establishments (Carr 
Hall, strictly speaking, was not a school) were described in which 
behaviour modification techniques were used very extensively, 
and whilst the discussion of the two establishments was intended 
to be informative, it should not be taken to imply that all special 
schools employ similar systems. In schools for ESN(M) pupils for 
example, the behaviour modification techniques which are used 
are often very similar to those which are employed in ordinary 
primary and secondary schools. 

It may seem from the reports of modelling, academic perform- 
ance, and self-management taken from other school systems, that 
the work being done outside this country is very different from 
that which concerns British investigators. This is not really the 
case. Much of the work done in other school systems is similar to 
the work undertaken in Britain, although there is so much be- 
haviour modification research being conducted in schools else- 
where, particularly in the USA, that inevitably, a good deal of this 
work will differ from that in Britain. In this chapter, the aim has 


been to emphasize this difference in order to illustrate the diver- 


sity of the research; for fuller accounts of the work which has been 
mance, and self- 


undertaken on modelling, academic perfor 
management, the reader might like to consult Yates and Yates 
(1978), Klein (1979), and Rosenbaum and Drabman (1979), 
respectively. : 
There are some quite marked differences to be seen ın the 
specific aims of the various reported investigations. In many, a 
Specific problem was tackled, for example, Ann’s refusal to trans- 
fer to the infant school reception class (Yule, Berger and Wigley, 
1977); whilst in others, a more general educational problem was 
examined, for example, the extent to which pupils ability to ar 
creative English’ could be increased (Campbell and Willis, 1978). 
However, it would be unfortunate if the differences were allowed 
to obscure: the similarities. In each of the anvestieatonss the 
general aim was to improve the level of functioning of one or more 
pupils. Moreover, in each of the investigations, the behaviour of 
concern was defined, measured, and evaluated after treatment. 
Whilst it is important to stress that behaviour modifiers have the 
same general aim, it is clear that they make use of different 
techniques and differing combinations of. techniques. In part, 
these are determined by the kind of problem being investigated, 
and by the particular setting of the investigation. However, they 
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are also determined by the various decisions which are made by the 
investigator, and it is quite likely that two different investigators 
would tackle the same problem in different ways, as was seen in 
the discussion of the work of Wheldall and Austin (1980), when 
one investigator favoured a ‘rules, praise and ignoring’ strategy, 
whilst the other favoured a ‘game’ strategy. Experimentation with 
different techniques is one of the means by which behaviour 
modification research progresses. i 
One interesting difference which is seen between behaviour 
modification research in Britain and in North America lies in the 
kind of reinforcement which is used. This may well be caused by 
cultural differences. It may not be apparent from the reports 
which have been discussed, but very often North American 
investigators make use of rather expensive back-up reinforcers, as 
was seen in the discussion of the work of Campbell and Willis 
(1978), in which pupils could trade in their tokens at a ‘party’. The 
situation is very different in Britain. Here, the ‘back-up’ tends to 
be on a more modest scale — five minutes extra play-time, or a 
letter sent home — if indeed any back-up is used at all. And in view 
of the reported success of such investigations, jt may well be that 
North American investigators have undervalued the power of 
lesser reinforcers. A system of expensive back-up reinforcers is 


not only wasteful but, more importantly, it may make the fading 
out of reinforcement difficult to achieve. 

Whilst a number of the i 
cussed h 


pupils, c 
pupil reactions, althou: 


is unlikely that all 


practice, of course, large gains can be made by treating whole 
classes, but whenever possible the needs 


within an investigation. 


One dimension along which the investigations seem to differ lies 
in the degree of pupil-involvement in the behaviour modification 
programmes. To be fair, however, when a research report does not 
mention pupil consultation, it cannot necessarily be concluded 
that pupil consultation did not take place, since there is a very real 
limit on how much detail an investigator can include in a research 
article. However, some of the published articles do explicitly 
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detail such consultations, whilst others make no reference to 
discussions with pupils. Because of the many variables involved, 
for example, the kind of behaviour to be treated, and the school 
setting, it would be foolish to suggest that pupils should always be 
consulted about all aspects of a treatment programme. On the 
other hand, in view of the reported successes obtained when 
pupils were involved, for example, in recording their own be- 
haviour, in agreeing contracts, and in selecting potential re- 
inforcers, it would seem that pupil involvement can be very 
valuable in successful behaviour modification. 

Finally, whilst many reports have been discussed which show 
the effective use of behaviour modification in schools, no attempt 
has been made to hide the difficulties which have been encoun- 
tered. In one (Wheldall and Austin, 1980), the investigators had 
difficulty in persuading teachers to work with them, and in 
another (Merrett and Wheldall, 1978), the teacher said she ‘felt 
silly’ putting up a chart of rules. One investigation produced 
results which are at best ‘encouraging’ (Harrop, 1977a), and in 
another, the results did not generalize from a special class into the 
pupils’ ordinary classroom (Turkewitz, O’Leary and Ironsmith, 
1975). In yet another report (McNamara, 1979), of the three 
pupils who were treated by self-recording, only two showed 
marked improvements. These difficulties are stressed because 
much can be learned from them. A balanced appraisal needs to 
include an element of ‘what went wrong?’, as well as ‘what went 
right?’ 

In summary, it should be evident that classroom behaviour 
modifiers, when they are confronted with problems, now have a 
considerable background of research upon which they can draw. 
Since pupils and situations differ, as do the investigators them- 


selves, there is no prescribed way for tackling each problem; yet, 
whilst different investigations may involve differing practices, the 
underlying principles will remain the same. 


Chapter 7 


Critical Comments, Questions and 
Answers 


Talking with teachers about behaviour modification in the early 
1970s was an exciting activity. Reactions varied from, ‘This 1s 
monstrous, I’ve never heard anything like it before’, to, ‘But 
surely this is what teachers always do.’ Such was the variety of 
response that I was forced to the conclusion that individual 
differences between teachers were at least as great as the individual 
differences between their pupils. 

In more recent years, there has been a diminution in the cries of 
outrage, and a more considered, less emotional response has been 
observable. This is probably due to a greater awareness among 
teachers of the real meaning of behaviour modification, arising 
from the increased availability of literature and the growth of 
in-service courses. Some teachers, it is true, will become ao; 
quainted with the approach during initial training, but even in 
recent times, this acquaintance is unlikely to have extended 
beyond listening to a couple of lectures, as a survey conducted by 
Schwieso and Hastings (1981) indicates. 

Over the years, I have been asked many questions about 
behaviour modification, and have given many answers. In an 
effort to deal with some of the doubts and uncertainties which may 
still linger in the reader’s mind, this chapter provides a considera- 
tion of some of the issues most frequently raised in my experience. 

Some of these perennial questions of course, have already been 
dealt with in previous chapters, and there would seem to be little 
point in repeating, for example, my discussion of whether it is 
possible to ‘really’ change a pupil’s behaviour when his home 
environment merely serves to reinforce his inappropriate conduct. 

Those questions to which I address myself in this final chapter 
seem to me of equal importance, and obviously reflect genuine 
worries and uncertainties on the part of those interested in the 
practice of behaviour modification. It is natural and healthy that 
good teachers should be sincerely concerned about their interac- 
tions with pupils, anc with the Processes involved in these interac- 
tions. The questions and answers which follow represent an 
attempt to remove some of the most frequently-met uncertainties 
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4 tele 
os anxieties. It should be remembered, however, that the 
swers are merely expressions of one writer’s opinions. 


Behaviour Modification seems to be Based 
upon Bribing Pupils 


pate a aaa the ey frequently voiced of all the criticisms — 
Bi plicit — o behaviour modification. As such it cannot 
i nanswered, although in a limited sense an answer was given 1n 
= shew a PEN my consideration of the treatment of Teddy, 
Aa a aie to earn model cars by increasing his work output. 
eae Aske was chiefly concerned with demonstrating the 
eae E cy Sooo the commonly accepted definition of bribery 
ere Se Soe used in behaviour modification. However, 
tS fal ee Bet nowledge this discrepancy, teachers still tend 
HS asy about the use of such rewards. A personal anecdote 
ay help to pinpoint some of the reasons for unease. 

As a probationary teacher in a secondary modern school many 
years ago, I was taken to task by a senior teacher for awarding 
house points to some of the pupils in the final year, lowest stream 
class, for sitting at their desks and working quietly during the 
lesson. This, the senior teacher patiently explained, was precisely 
what the pupils were supposed to be doing, and as such, it was not 
a behaviour worthy of specific reward. House points were given 
for behaviour above and beyond this normal level. He was com- 
pletely unimpressed by the counter-argument that sitting, work- 
ing quietly, was not the usual behaviour of all these pupils during 
my lesson. 

Who was right? Reluctantly, 
teacher was right. A probationary teac 1 
contrary to the school’s customary practices, and such behaviour 
could have had an adverse effect on the usefulness of the existing 
house-point system. On the other hand, I don’t believe myself to 
have been completely at fault in attempting to reward the pupils 
for appropriate working behaviour — and it should be added that 
this was a decade before I read about behaviour modification. 

The view expressed by the senior teacher, that pupils should not 
be rewarded for behaving as they are supposed to behave, is held 
by many members of the teaching profession. 

On the other hand, teachers themselves expect to be rewarded 
for behaving as they are supposed to behave, and they are not 
content to be rewarded at a mere subsistence level. Like members 
of any other professional group, they submit their pay claims in 


due season, and their whole promotional ladder is tied to increases 


I have to admit that the senior 
her was acting in a manner 
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in salary. It almost seems as if there is an element of ‘double- 
standards’ here. The teacher expects to be rewarded for appropri- 
ate behaviour, but does not feel that the pupil should be treated in 
the same way. 

It could be argued that the teacher needs a salary to exist, and 
that the pupil’s existence is ensured by his parents. However, 
teachers are not normally content with a salary which merely 
allows them to exist; they wish to live in a manner which is 
commensurate with the work they do. 

If we take this discussion a stage further, teachers often feel that 
the work they do in the classroom is of little consequence in 
determining promotion, and that what is done and said outside the 
classroom has a disproportionate influence on their future pros- 
pects. This feeling indicates that teachers would like to be re- 
warded for what they know to be their most important function — 
teaching their pupils. Is it, then, so unreasonable that pupils 
should be rewarded for their most important function — learning 
from their teachers? 


: In many ways, the rewards obtained by teachers and pupils are 
similar in kind. Teachers 


approving comments from their head-teachers about work well 
done; and, in exactly 


positive comments and compliments from their teacher. How- 
ever, for some pupils 
from the teacher do not seem to be rewarding, and for such pupils 
the teacher who uses the principles of behaviour modification 
initially endeavours to find rewards which are available within the 
is unable to find such rewards, 
however, he may have to employ more ‘artificial’ rewards. When 


t least two main aims: one is to 


pupil is recelving an appropriate curriculum, then a pupil who 
behaves inappropriately in the classroom will need, at least in the 
short-term, to be rewarded by measures external to the curricu- 
lum itself. 

That pupils should occupy themselves with tasks which are 
educationally beneficial, because they find the tasks to be reward- 
ing, is what one would hope to find in the classroom. However; 
many tasks require that a pupil develops certain skills before such 
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rewards can be derived. Some tasks, like drawing and painting, 
may be rewarding even in the earlier stages of a developing skill, 
but in other tasks, the earlier stages may be so different from the 
final product that they seem to embody little ‘natural’ reward. 
Reading is probably the best example of a skill which has little 
rewarding value in its early stages, whilst in the latter stages, 
STEED reward can be gained from the appreciation of a 
ry. 

It is when the pupil is learning basic skills that he is most likely 
to need rewards which are external to the task itself. If he is not so 
rewarded, then even the most eager pupil is unlikely to make fully 
satisfactory progress. 

It may be that, despite this extended discussion, there are still 
some teachers who object to rewarding pupils for appropriate 
classroom behaviour. Given that it is their function to teac 
pupils, it would be interesting to know what alternatives they 
would offer, When teachers have pupils in their classrooms whose 
behaviour leaves room for improvement, the teachers have a duty 
to help such pupils. If they reject behaviour modification because 
they feel uneasy about feelings of bribery, the onus is on them to 
offer an alternative, successful, workable treatment. 


Why should We reward Pupils who are 
Nuisances in Class? 


This question, frequently asked, oft 
bribery which has just been discuss 
also embodies the concept of blame, t 
to work, or active misbehaviour in class is the pupil’s own fault. 

It is perhaps not difficult to see how a teacher’s exasperation at a 
pupil’s behaviour can lead him to this view but, quite frankly, I 
believe that such reasoning can be both dangerous and irrespon- 
sible. It can be dangerous because it tends to divert the teacher 
from trying to help the pupil, and it can be irresponsible because it 
may lead him to neglect the full performance of his teaching 
function. 

Provided the pupil ought t 
teacher’s duty to teach him, an 
Blame is an irrelevant consideration, an 
way for a teacher to rationalize a serious pro 


en implies the accusation of 
ed. Sometimes, however, 1t 
hat is, the feeling that failure 


o be in the classroom, it is the 
d to help alleviate his difficulties. 
dcan even bea convenient 
blem out of existence. 
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What gives the Teacher the Right to Modify 
a Pupil’s Behaviour? 


To answer this question we need to examine what a teacher does in 
the classroom. He is there to teach. Teaching involves following a 
curriculum, selecting appropriate materials, explaining, discuss- 
ing, setting work, marking work, and a host of allied functions. 
The teacher performs these activities in order to promote the 
well-being of his pupils in the widest possible sense. This is his 
duty. 

When the teacher performs these duties, he is modifying the 
behaviour of his pupils. Their behaviours will change as a con- 
sequence of his behaviour. They will learn in accordance with the 
quality of his teaching. If he selects material appropriate to their 
level of understanding, if he is seen to bea ‘rewarding’ person, and 
gives his approval for work well done, they will learn. In short, 
whether he is aware of it or not, he is using the practices of 
behaviour modification. 

When the teacher systematically applies the principles of be- 
haviour modification, he is fulfilling his duty. He has an obligation 
to promote the well-being of the pupils in his class, and he is 
responding to that obligation. 

f Despite a general agreement with such arguments, it is some- 
umes evident that individual teachers nevertheless feel uneasy 
about putting the principles of behaviour modification into prac- 
tce in a systematic manner. There is a Strange, almost perverse, 
reluctance to employ Procedures which are efficient and workable. 

This is a difficult feeling to counter, and it may be that these 
teachers feel a moral objection to such deliberate attempts to 
change a pupil’s behaviour, This is a 
attitude, and yet it should be borne in 
difficult pupil, guiding him, advising him 
him, are all strategies aimed at achievin 
of the way these pro 
attempt to influence 
behaviour. 


g the same end. Regardless 
cesses are described, they are all used in an 
the pupil, and to bring about a change in 


Behaviour Modification denies Freedom of 
Choice 


If this statement implies that i 
ly free choices without bein 
and by their personal hist 


ndividuals normally make absolute- 
g influenced by their genetic make-up 
Ories, then the statement is accurate. 
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Behaviour modifiers take a different view of human behaviour, 
however. Behaviour modification is primarily concerned with the 
ways in which experiences, individual responses, and the con- 
sequences of these responses influence behaviour. In short, the 
behaviour modifier sees man as being a creature responsive to his 
environment, rather than independent of it. 

_ This viewpoint clearly recognizes the uniqueness of each indi- 
vidual, since each human being has a genetic endowment and an 
environmental history which is uniquely his own; and it may be 
recalled that behaviour modification investigations lay consider- 
able stress on individual reactions to treatment. 

Ata superficial level, some behaviour modification programmes 
have certainly restricted individual freedom. In the investigations 
which have been described in the earlier chapters, pupils have 
learned not to interrupt their teachers, and not to interrupt other 
pupils when they are working. On the other hand, these same 
pupils have learned to respect the rights of others, to learn from 
the teacher, and from the material he presents. Other pupils have 
learned not to sit passively in class, and to ask questions when they 
require help. With the increased learning which can ensue comes 
increased choice, in both the educational and the vocational 
senses. 

_ Granting freedom of choice to pupils surely does not extend to 
giving them freedom to do as they will, without regard to long- 
term consequences. Unfortunately, much heedless, short-sighted 
behaviours can result from the random effects of short-term 
rewards. To take an extreme yet pertinent example, the end- 
product of short-term ‘freedoms’ may well turn out to be innum- 
eracy and illiteracy — a sad outcome for the pupil, leaving him 
severely incapacitated in modern society, with very real restric- 
tions on his ultimate, long-term freedom of choice. It therefore 
becomes the teacher’s inescapable responsibility to select short- 
term rewards designed to facilitate the sort of pupil behaviours 
which will eventuate in the long-term rewards of increased educa- 
tional and vocational ‘freedom’. y 

Many behaviour modification programmes stress the import- 
ance of drawing the pupils’ attention to the rules of the classroom. 
For this to be fully effective, the rules need to be thoroughly 
explained, clarified and kept constantly in mind by the pupils. 
With many classes, however, these procedures might well be 
taken a stage further: the rules could be jointly formulated by 
teacher and pupils. Such ‘participation’. in giving the pupils a 
certain freedom of choice, would surely enhance iheir sense of 
responsibility for their own behaviour, and enable them to witness 
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and experience at close hand, in however limited a sense, the 
practical workings of democracy. 

In general terms, it seems important that care should be taken 
not to equate freedom for the pupil with an abdication from 
planning and foresight on the part of the teacher. Leaving the 
pupil at the mercy of random rewards and ill-considered immedi- 
ate ‘freedoms’ may all too easily result in ultimate restrictions to 
more desirable long-term freedoms. 


Isn’t there a Danger that Behaviour 
Modification Techniques can be Abused? 


It has already been mentioned that using behaviour modification 
to ‘prop up’ a poor curriculum would be an abuse of its techniques. 
Behaviour modification is admittedly no more immune to abuse 
than such human advances as television, healing drugs, and 
similar scientific discoveries. 

The key to avoiding abuse would seem to be openness. Proce- 
dures need to be discussed, publicized and scrutinized. 

Another potential form of abuse lies in the use of behaviour 
modification techniques by those who do not fully understand the 
principles and the procedures, This is one of the reasons why 
numerous in-service courses in behaviour modification have been 
conducted, such as those quoted by Merritt (1981), and run by 
Harrop, Critchley and McNamara in Liverpool, Yule, Berger and 
Wigley in Inner London, Firman and Hastings in Berkshire, 
Cook in Glasgow, and Merrett in the West Midlands. 

In spite of the dangers of abuse — indeed, precisely because of 
these dangers — it seems important to encourage the spread of 
knowledge of behaviour modification principles and procedures as 
widely as possible among the teaching profession. It is surely 
desirable that such a useful metho 


l l d of influencing pupils’ be- 
haviour should be practised by as many teachers as can be trained 
to become expert in its use. In 


l my view, more harm to pupils may 
arise from a teacher’s non-use or misuse of behaviour modification 
than from its expert application in appropriate circumstances. 


Does Good Teaching necessarily involve the 
Practice of Behaviour Modification? 
It is often asserted that ‘good teachers are born, not made’. If this 


were true, a good deal of teacher-education would seem to be 
irrelevant and therefore dispensable. Careful observation of stu- 
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dent teachers during the course of various teaching practices, 
however, appears to disprove this assertion. Nevertheless, it must 
be conceded that marked individual differences continue to exist 
between different student teachers. 

Many individuals come to teaching with certain in-built advan- 
tages. Considered at the descriptive level, they frequently appear 
to appreciate the needs of their pupils, liking and respecting them, 
and being liked and respected in their turn. Often they appear to 
enjoy the actual teaching process. When these characteristics are 
combined with such features as an enthusiasm for learning and an 
extensive knowledge of available and appropriate curriculum 
material, they appear to complete the picture of a good teacher. 

Implicit in this picture are some of the typical features of the 
potentially successful behaviour modifier. Ideally, the latter will 
select a curriculum appropriate to his pupils’ level of performance, 
and present it in such a way as to be ‘reinforcing’ to them. If the 
material presented does not reinforce the pupils, there will be no 
need to search for ‘external reinforcers’ so long as the teacher’s 
attention itself will act as a reinforcer. 

If the pupils’ resultant appropriate behavi 
to reinforce the teacher (and it should always 
behaviour modification is a reciprocal process), then the teacher 
will be more likely to have enthusiastic, respectful pupils in his 
class, than is a teacher who shows neither enthusiasm for learning 
nor respect for his pupils. A ; 

The teacher who comes to his task with the sort of in-built 
qualities I have described, obviously starts at an advantage, both 


as a teacher and a potential behaviour modifier. The important 


thing, however, is not so much his advantages or his potentialities, 
as his ability to learn from the classroom situation itself. All too 
often one sees a potentially good teacher squandering his in-built 
advantages by failing to acquire anything more than a cursory 
knowledge of appropriate curriculum material, and by neglecting 
to set adequate learning goals for his pupils. _ f 
Pupils taught by a good teacher are given an appropriate 
curriculum. They know which rules are to be observed. They are 
selectively reinforced for appropriate behaviour, and they have in 
their teacher an appropriate model to imitate. Such a teacher is 
using the principles of behaviour modification. , , 
Very many teachers already teach in this way, without having 
any explicit knowledge of behaviour modification principles, and 


indeed, this is only to be expected since teachers, as we have seen, 


are reinforced by the appropriate behaviour of their pupils. 
hreats to continued good 


However, one of the ever-present t 


our in its turn serves 
be remembered that 
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teaching is complacency, and improvement is always possible. 
Perhaps a personal anecdote will make this clearer. 

Before setting up the investigation with Mr Brown, the teacher 
of Tom, whose case is described in Chapter 1, I first sought the 
permission of his head teacher. He readily gave this, but warned 
me that the investigation would be a waste of time, since Mr 
Brown was a first-class teacher, who was already ‘working won- 
ders’ with his pupils. The head was right in the sense that Mr 
Brown was, and still is, a first class teacher, but wrong in the sense 
that Mr Brown’s subsequent treatment of Tom turned out to be 
extremely successful. In this particular case, Mr Brown’s use of 
social reinforcement had been inadequate in dealing with Tom’s 
difficulties. He needed to make use of a more specific procedure, 
that of making a contract, before he was able to effect an improve- 
ment in Tom’s behaviour. 

To summarize, I would suggest not only that the good teacher 
constantly makes use of behaviour modification principles and 
practices, whether consciously or otherwise, but also that he can 
become an even better teacher as he grows more fully acquainted 
with the procedures which may be employed. 


What Happens to the Pupil who Moves to 
another Teacher after his Behaviour has 
been Successfully Modified? 


The result of successful behaviour modification is that the pupil 
who previously had difficulties in the classroom comes to behave 
in the same way as his classroom peers, given the same conditions 
of reinforcement. When this final stage is reached, the pupil may 
well be at no greater risk than his peers of reverting to earlier 
inappropriate behaviour. Nevertheless, it must be remembered 
that such a pupil has only recently learned to behave appropriately 
under normal conditions of reinforcement, and that therefore his 
learning is likely to be more easily disrupted by a changing pattern 
of teaching than is the learning of his peers. 

Sometimes it may not be possible to reach this final stage in 
behaviour modification before the pupil moves to another teacher. 
When this occurs, the disruption caused by such a movement can 
be considerable. This is a situation which needs to be avoided if 
possible, but it may well occur when a pupil’s difficulties are slow 
to respond to treatment, or to the fading out of treatment. 

The best way to minimize any disruption caused by a pupil 
moving from one teacher to another is to ensure accurate com- 
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munication of what procedures have been used with the pupil, and 
what has been achieved. Under ideal circumstances, one teacher 
might well continue where the other left off. To an extent, this can 
often be achieved when a pupil moves within a school, but it is 
more difficult when a pupil is transferred from one school to 
another. 

In practical terms, it is not easy to conduct long-term evalua- 
tions of pupils’ progress in subsequent classes. Even if the range of 
pupil behaviours of concern were the same as those formerly 
observed, one could not expect to impose the original observers on 
a new teacher, at specific times in the day. However, behaviour 
modifiers do check informally on the further progress of pupils 
whose behaviour has been modified, and by and large such 
progress has tended to be very satisfactory. Without the informa- 
tion gleaned from such checks, few would continue to practise 
behaviour modification. 

Whilst it has to be admitted that difficulties may arise when a 
pupil whose behaviour has been successfully modified moves from 
one teacher to another, this does not weaken the gains that 
behaviour modification can produce in the classroom. As in all 
walks of life, the pupil must move from one sphere of influence to 
another, and the teacher’s task is to prepare the pupil as best he can 
for his move to another teacher. The teacher’s ultimate aim for a 
pupil who has experienced difficulties in the classroom is the 
alleviation of such difficulties, so that the pupil no longer requires 


special treatment. me AG j n 

If this is accompanied by accurate communication with he 
pupil’s subsequent teacher, and by later, informal E HS 
pupil is being given increased opportunities for successful adjust- 
ment. 


Behaviour Modification is too Simple 


When this criticism refers to the practices and procedures of 


behaviour modification, it is usually made by individuals who 
have little knowledge of what is involved. In view of what has eee 
written in earlier chapters, it would seem unnecessary to aptempi 
to answer such objections with an extended discussion. W hether 
or not the accusation is just must be decided by the reader for 
himself, from the evidence already presented. A 
Sometimes, however, this criticism reflects a rather different 
view of psychology — usually that of psychoanalysis, which sees 
inappropriate behaviour as a symptom of an underlying disease. 
Such a view suggests that the mere changing of overt behaviour 
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has little or no effect on the disease; if the inappropriate behaviour 
is removed, another will take its place. In other words, one 
symptom is substituted for another. 

Like much of psychoanalysis, this kind of reasoning seems 
superficially persuasive. However, as Brown (1978) has noted, 
‘The facts are that unambiguous evidence of symptom- 
substitution has yet to be found during behaviour modification 
intervention.’ 

Whilst the idea of symptom-substitution as a manifestation of 
an underlying disease is rejected by behaviour modifiers, it is 
recognized that the employment of behaviour modification tech- 
niques may result in unusual pupil behaviours. This can result in 
the phenomenon of the ‘storm before the calm’, discussed in 
Chapter 1. When the reinforcement which a pupil has obtained for 
inappropriate behaviour is removed from that particular be- 
haviour, itis quite likely that he will respond initially in a variety of 
ways, in an effort to extract reinforcement. This is not symptom- 
substitution, but simply the normal course of learning. 

It may be easy to criticize behaviour modification, but if 
criticism 1s to move beyond the level of mere theorizing, it must 
produce evidence which can be observed. If we turn the original 
Statement around, criticism and speculation are simple; produc- 
ing evidence is more complex. 


Behaviour Modification is too Complex 


The short answer to this observation is that behaviour modifica- 
tuon can in practice be relatively simple to undertake, or it can 
involve a complex design which includes a number of procedures. 
The degree of complexity depends upon such features as the aim of 
the investigation, who is undertaking it, and the resources avail- 
able for recording. This should become readily apparent when the 
various cases reported are compared with one another. 

Those who voice this criticism sometimes imply that the proce- 
dures in which the teacher engages, Particularly the recording of a 
pupil’s behaviour, take time away from teaching pupils. On the 
face of it, this seems a reasonable objection; recording does take 
ume. In answer to this, Brown (1978) has made three cogent 
points. He emphasizes the need for evaluation; he points out that 
the time spent in observing and recording need not be lengthy;and 
he Stresses that taking the trouble to observe the behaviour of a 
Pupil systematically enables the teacher to get to know him very 
well. 


In short, the time taken in systematic observation is time well 
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spent, and the benefits obtained would seem to outweigh any 
inconvenience experienced. 


How can Teachers initiate Behaviour 
Modification in Schools? 


There are a number of ways in which this can be accomplished. At 
perhaps the simplest level, reading about behaviour modification 
will tend to alert the teacher to such considerations as classroom 
rules, and the effects of reinforcement on his relationship and 
interaction with pupils. 

At a more complex level, teachers may wish to undertake 
systematic programmes with individual pupils. There is, at this 
point, always a danger of too simple an approach being taken. It 
could be, for example, that the pupil’s curriculum is ignored, or 
that no thought is given to the fading out of an artificial system of 
reinforcement. The possibility of such naive applications 
prompted Berger (1979) to warn of the dangers of a mindless 
technology, leading to potential misuse of behaviour modification. 
Such warnings should not discourage the potential practitioner, 
but they do serve to underline the importance ofa careful appraisal 
of the principles and practices involved, of attending in-service 
courses, and of consulting where possible, with educational 
psychologists. One would hope that the teacher with a genuine 
concern for the difficulties of any of his pupils would express this 
concern by finding out as much as he could about behaviour 
modification before deciding to use its techniques. ' 

If we return to the original question posed, the first step 1s to 
obtain as much information about behaviour modification as 
possible, by whatever means are available, and then to plan a 
programme. Whenever other members of a school’s staff are 
involved, consultation is necessary, and the degree of consultation 
depends upon the degree of involvement. Should a whole school 
staff be concerned, a staff-meeting would seem to be the appro- 
priate occasion for discussion. The educational psychologist ought 
to be involved at this stage, and from him, or through him, expert 


advice can be obtained. 


How Useful is it to have Observers other 
than the Teacher in the Classroom? 


Observers can be useful in a variety of ways, some of which have 
already been discussed. At the beginning of an investigation an 
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observer can be employed to see if defined categories of behaviour 
can be accurately observed, and the percentage agreement be- 
tween the teacher and the observer can be calculated, to yield a 
measure of accuracy. This procedure can, of course, be continued 
throughout an investigation. Having no other demands on his 
attention, however, the observer is perhaps best utilized for more 
extensive recording of behaviour than the teacher could accom- 
plish unaided. 

By the same token, two observers in support of the teacher are 
frequently better than one. This is because each observer can be 
used as a ‘check’ on the other. In the interests of experimental 
rigour, the two observers ought to make their observations inde- 
pendently, keeping their recordings separate throughout an inves- 
tigation — though the investigator himself, of course, should 
maintain a constant check upon their findings. 

Further precautions may be necessary to guard against the 
possibility of observers inadvertently ‘seeing’ simply what they 
expect to see. One such measure might be to keep them in 
ignorance of the full and precise details of the experimental 
procedures; and — as a further step — it might be prudent to 
suggest to the observers, from the outset, that a prime objective of 
the investigation is to examine levels of agreement obtained from 
independent observations. When this was done in a recent inves- 
tigation (Harrop, 1979), no evidence was found that observers 
produced recordings in line with prior expectations. 

In spite of the undoubted advantages accruing from the use of 
observers, however, there is one undeniable problem which it 
poses. Their presence in a classroom does alter the environment, 
even though the effects of this can be minimized toa certain extent 
if the pupils have had the opportunity to become accustomed to 
such ‘outsiders’ as student teachers, classroom assistants, helpers 
and the like. Nevertheless, some departure from the norms of 
classroom behaviour is inevitable in the presence of special 
observers, and it is advisable for the teacher to attempt to 
measure’ this, as far as possible, by systematic checks under- 
taken both before their arrival and throughout their stay in the 
classroom. 

In normal circumstances, of course, teachers are not likely to be 
able to obtain the services of observers, but this should not cause 
undue concern. Teachers can make observations during the nor- 
mal process of teaching and, witha little careful planning, they can 
record a good deal of irformation about their pupils with compara- 
lve ease. True, there will be no independent checks on their 
recordings, but when the aim of an investigation is to alleviate the 
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difficulties experienced by one or more pupils in the classroom, 
who can evaluate the results better than the teacher? 


Conclusions 


I am conscious of having raised a host of questions about be- 
haviour modification in the classroom, and hope likewise to have 
offered acceptable answers to a few of them. Nevertheless, other 
questions will no doubt remain in the reader’s mind, some of them 
possibly triggered off by the very answers I have put forward. This 
is as it should be. It may be that some of the questions have been 
prompted by imperfections in my argument or in my proferred 
answers. If so, apologies are due. Questioning is the surest way of 
progress, however, and more satisfactory answers should be 
sought by further reading, and by appropriate questioning of 
established practitioners of behaviour modification. 


Where does Behaviour Modification go from 
Here? 


Any answer to this question must neces 
one can only look for ‘clues’ in the expe 


present. Nats 
If we examine the development of behaviour modification in 


schools, we observe a progressive increase in the number of 
investigations reported. Concomitant with this, we see Its techni- 
ques being applied to a wider variety of pupil behaviours, and 
there are signs that the pupils themselves are being increasingly 
involved in the decision-making processes inherent in the mod- 
ification procedures. Teachers are acquiring ever greater know- 
ledge and expertise, mainly through the emergence of in-service 
courses. ; f 
Similar expansion may be expected until behaviour modifica- 
tion becomes school-based. The seeds of this development are 
already evident in the work of Yule, Berger and Wigley (1977); 
who have been working on a ‘Teacher-Child Interaction Project 
in order to enable teachers to pass on behavioural skills to other 
teachers. Los, oe 
If we examine the present, and look at education 1n general, it is 
apparent that we are in a period of uncertainty and transition. 
Schools are being closed, amalgamated and reorganized, and a 
feeling of impermanence is being engendered by the clash of 
opposing political philosophies. The curriculum is being 
examined for relevance, and there is evidence of a swing back to 


sarily be speculative, and 
rience of the past and the 
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previously discarded beliefs. Adolescence, always a period of 
restless inquiry, seems to be the focus of almost unprecedented 
conflict today. The lack of stability in our society is clearly being 
reflected in our schools. 

Alongside this uncertainty and change, there is an increased 
questioning of the procedures and practices within our schools. 
Much of this has been concerned with the use of punishment. 
Whilst this is vigorously attacked on humanitarian grounds, there 
is also strong evidence in the work of Rutter et al. (1979), which 
has been referred to a number of times in Chapter 3, Suggesting 
that it is reward rather than punishment which is effective in 
producing improved behaviour in schools. If we add to this the 
successes reported by behaviour modifiers, as typified in the 
various investigations cited in this book, it may become apparent 
that a diminution in the intensity and frequency of punishment 
could well be accompanied by an increased, informed use of the 


principles of behaviour modification, to the mutual benefit of 
pupils, teachers, and society at large. 
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